Ir WAS ALL OVER NOW; THE FEVER AND THE SUFFERING AND THE PAIN, AND HER HEART WAS AT REST. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ESCAPE, 


ha Mrs. Mayne’s idolatrous love for her son she had been cruel to 

Mary Davenant. She expected her to sacrifice herself for him 
utterly : and Mrs. Mayne did not look upon it as any sacrifice. She 
had sacrificed Mary once—in forcing her by soft, persuasive wiles, 
which the girl was unable to resist—to go through the ceremony of 
marriage with him. Fortunately for Mary the ceremony ended it; 
but the girl’s future life was sacrificed. 

Whilst the mother and daughter were afterwards together on the 
continent in partial hiding and in terror, she began to say a word or 
two to Mary, very guardedly, about the expediency of her joining 
her husband in America: but the girl received the suggestion with 
so much horror, that Mrs. Lang as she was then, though calling herself 
Dixon, drew in. In the very few letters Edward Lang ventured to 
write to his mother, he urged her to send Mary out to him; by force, 
if she were unwilling otherwise to go: but his mother told him that 
the time for that was not yet ripe. He also warned her to keep 
Mary away from the society of other men. It was not Mary 
herself he wanted ; it was Mary’s present income and Mary’s future 
fortune—which he meant her to achieve for him by the exercise of ! 
her glorious voice. And it was to escape from these hints of her 
mother-in-law, that Mary accepted the protection of her old friend, 
Madame de Breteuil. 

Later, after the arrival of Mary at Croxham Abbey, Mrs. Mayne 
again began to speak of her going over to America to Edward. 
Mary replied that she wou/d never go, and she repeated the threat she 
had used before—that if unduly urged to take any such step, she 
would enter a Sisterhood, or even a Convent, and immure herself 
within its walls for life. 

Things were in this state when Edward Lang came over from 
America, and appeared at Croxham. The first suspicion that Mary 
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had of it was the evening when she had played the farce of watching 
for the dead monk in the farm-house parlour. The half-hour was 
nearly at its close when she, weary of standing still opposite a wall, 
picked up the blotting-paper that lay on the table under the window, 
and peered at the writing on it in the fading light. To her intense 
terror she read the word “ Edward,” and recognised Edward Lang’s 
hand-writing—or in writing exactly similar to his. An awful fear 
seized upon her that the artist lodging at the farm-house must be 
Edward Lang, come over to look after her; and she crept under the 
table to hide herself from him, for someone was approaching the 
window, whom she thought might be he; but it was really Dick 
Wilding. 

When in a day or two she learnt that the artist was nearly a middle- 
aged man and did not bear any resemblance to the slender, boyish son 
of Mrs, Mayne, she became somewhat reassured. But it was Edward 
Lang, and he soon made himself known to her by letter. At first 
she refused his request of meeting him out-of-doors, and she said 
nothing to her mother, wishing to spare her. But, peering curiously 
about his old-fashioned bed-room, he discovered that the closet- 
cupboard in it communicated with a similar cupboard in the school- 
room at the Abbey, and that he could, with little difficulty, enter the 
latter at will. And thus he made his presence known to his mother. 
Later, when Ben Griffiths was putting up the bars to the school-room 
window, he being inquisitive and fond of looking into things, found 
' this entrance out ; and hence his warning to Miss Dixon. How many 
years this secret passage of communication had existed, unsuspected 
by the innocent inhabitants of the Abbey and of the farm, could not 
be guessed at. 

Edward Lang had come to Croxham disguised, as a matter of 
precaution. One or two of the Scotland-Yard detectives had known 
him in Rome, and he had to guard against any chance recognition. 
He was also aware that Sir William Hunt had a place close to 
Croxham; and he did not know whether Sir William had, or had 
not, seen him in Rome. He had meant really to pass for an artist, 
and nothing else : and it was Sir William’s error at Mrs. Underwood’s 
ball in mistaking him for a detective which caused him to assume 
that réle. He had strolled to the ball to watch Mary and Godfrey, 
of whom he was becoming jealous, and he also meant to get Sir 
William Hunt pointed out to him if possible, for he did not remember 
him sufficiently to avoid him in public. His ready wit enabled him 
to seize upon the baronet’s mistake: and it proved of service to 
him. 

From the moment Mrs. Mayne knew her son was at hand, she set up 
a steady persecution of Mary, urging her to join her husband and 
escape with him to America. Mary as steadily refused. She said 
she did not mind handing over.to him all the money she was worth, 
but never would she join him or associate with him. She wrote to Mr. 
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Thorn, her trustee, asking him to advance her the five thousand 
pounds she possessed. Mr. Thorn wrote back a refusal, appearing to 
treat the request as a jest. Mary then, gentle and yielding to her 
mother always, except upon one point, terrified also nearly to death 
on her mother’s account at the steps threatened by Sir William Hunt, 
offered to go to London to see what she could do personally with 
Mr. Thorn, and she consented to allow Edward Lang to travel by the 
same train. At the London terminus Mary would be met by Mrs. 
Mayne’s sister-in-law, who would conduct Mary to her own home. 

Some little distance beyond Kensington there was a first-class edu- 
cational establishment for a very limited number of girls, kept by 
Miss Lang, sister to the late Dr. Lang of Norfolk. She was prim 
and precise, the very pink of propriety in all ways; a worthy woman 
enough of middle age; who had ever been intensely fond of her 
nephew, Edward. When news of the crime which he had committed 
in Rome reached her, she was stricken dumb with horrified consterna- 
tion, and had lived since in a state of chronic dread lest the fact of 
her relationship to him should transpire to her pupils and their 
friends, 

This lady, having been written to by Mrs. Mayne, agreed to meet 
Mary at the terminus on her arrival in London, and to shelter her in 
her house during her stay. Edward was not to attempt to go near it. 
But the journey was frustrated by the accident to Godfrey Mayne. 

When Mary did travel up—running away from the Abbey, as may 
be said—it was not with the intention of going to Miss Lang. She 
was afraid. From a word incautiously dropped by Mrs. Mayne, 
Mary caught up a fear that Miss Lang was intending to urge her to 
join her husband and sail with him for America, so that England 
would be rid of them both: she therefore wrote to her late father’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Ross, who had a boarding-house in Great Cumber- 
land Street, to say she was coming to take refuge with her. Unfortu- 
nately Mrs. Mayne saw this letter, suspected what it meant, and 
warned her son. So he was prepared for Mary’s going away, and 
resolved, all being well, to go also. He had to get away for his own 
safety. 

When Sir William Hunt wrote to Scotland Yard for the services of 
a detective, poor Lady Hunt, scandalised at the proceeding, contrived 
to secure the letter, so that it was never posted. While Sir William 
wondered why the detective did not come, he little thought that the 
detective had not been sent for. After that, Mr. Cattermole for a 
time kept him quiet. But when in London with Lady Hunt, Sir 
William went himself to Scotland Yard. Scotland Yard felt a little 
mystified at what he told them. They concluded that this Mr. 
Cattermole must -be a private detective working on his own account, 
and they dispatched Power to Croxham to look into it. Power 
speedily formed an opinion of his own—that Cattermole was himself © 
a swindler who had been deceiving Sir William throughout: and he 
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applied for a search-warrant for the Abbey farm. He had seen 
Cattermole once or twice, fancied he was disguised, and resolved to 
arrest him, risking the hazard of the step. Cattermole discovered 
somewhat of this and suspected the rest. While he was on the watch 
in the plantation, he saw the advance of the policemen on their way 
to the Abbey, and he saw the hasty flight of Mary Dixon from it, 
attired for travelling and the spring-cart waiting in the lane. Creep- 
ing into his own room at the farm, he put off his disguises and pre- 
sently crept out again, a slight, boyish lad, looking young enough to 
be Mr. Cattermole’s son, and thence on to the station at the top of 
his speed, and into the train, and the carriage which contained 
Godfrey. The terminus in London reached, he watched Mary's 
movements, and appeared beside her as she was about to enter a 
hansom cab, causing her to cry out with terror. She had never seen 
him as he appeared now since the day he knocked her down with a 
blow in the streets of Rome. He told her he knew that she was 
bound to the house of Mrs. Ross; and insisted upon accompanying 
her in the cab as far as the door. 

They were mutually afraid of one another, this pseudo man and 
wife ; neither of them daring to offer to the other the slightest molesta- 
tion. Mary held ever a latent fear in her heart that some evil law 
might place her in his power ; he knew that she could at any moment 
give: him up to that law for the murder. A compact had been 
entered into between them at the Abbey: “ You shall be safe (for me) 
so long as you do not attempt to molest me,” Mary had said ; “once 
presume to address me as aught but a distant acquaintance, and I 
give you up to justice.” “I understand, and I promise,” he answered ; 
“ but the condition of my keeping that promise is, that you supply me 
with money.”. 

Mary had refused to allow him to call upon her at Mrs. Ross’s. 
He had urged in reply that he must see her occasionally and hear 
what she did with Mr. Thorn. She then agreed, at his suggestion, to 
meet him two or three times a week at dusk in Hyde Park: and she 
did so, being attended always by Jean Drummond, cousin to Mrs. 
Ross, and old Jean watched over Mary like a veritable dragon. But 
Mr. Thorn was proving entirely obdurate, and Mary had become 
timid, weary, well-nigh worn out with despair, unable to see where it 
would all end. She had grown afraid of what Edward might do in 
his prolonged disappointment as to money, and she had gone down 
at last to Lady Davenant, praying to be sheltered, but Lady Davenant, 
hard and unforgiving, had only referred her back to the woman for 
whom Mary had left her, Mrs. Lang—now Mrs. Mayne. 

So that when, shortly after that, Mrs. Penteith sought out Mary, the 
girl made confession to her of the miserable past, first of all exacting 
a promise that no harm should come of it to Edward Lang. “ For 
his mother’s sake,” implored Mary with tears, “his mother whom I 
have so loved.” 
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“ But who does not appear to have loved you to much purpose,” 
severely commented Mrs. Penteith. 

Greatly surprised was Mary that same afternoon, an hour or two 
after Mrs. Penteith left her, to see the mother she spoke of walk in. 
Mrs. Mayne, in obedience to certain letters from her son, had 
journeyed to London to see what she could do with Mary. And 
that which she intended to do she imparted to the girl at once, with- 
out reticence, in her soft, sweet, purring whisper. 

As Mr. Thorn refused to advance the money and could not be 
shaken out of his obstinacy, there was undoubtedly only one course to 
pursue: that Mary should depart with her husband by the first steamer 
going out of port from Liverpool for America ; and they must live on 
her income, £250 a-year, until Edward could get into something. 

The girl shrank back from her mother’s kisses, and sat in silence. 
She was to be sacrificed, she saw that, if Mrs. Mayne could accom- 
plish it; but Mary determined that she would not be; she would 
fight against it. She did not say in answer “I will,” or “I won’t;” 
she let it be supposed that she tacitly acquiesced, for she knew any 
open opposition would be useless and idle as the wind. “I must 
run away from this house and hide myself somewhere,” she thought. 

But, to Mary’s intense dismay, Mrs. Mayne announced her inten- 
tion of staying in the house herself. ‘“ That I may have you with me 
to the last, my darling,” she affectionately said: which meant freely 
interpreted, ‘‘ That I may have my eye upon you, sweet, to guard 
against your escaping us.” 

This was on the Friday. And we must turn for a little while to 
Godfrey Mayne. The blow to him of hearing that Mary was married 
had been great, and neither mind nor body was in a condition to bear 
it. The whole of that day he lay quiet, his face turned to the wall. 
But at night, when no one was watching him, he became alarmingly 
restless, tossing and turning from side to side ‘in the bed like a 
maniac, 

The following morning, Saturday, he was more quiet, but seemed 
to be in a state of semi-delirium. Mrs, Penteith and Dunning were 
both full of anxiety. hte 

“ How do you feel, my poor boy?” asked his aunt. 

“I’m stiff,” he said, querulously. “Ah!” continued he with a cry 
as he tried to turn, “it’s my knee. Something the matter with it.” 

“Yes ; you hurt it, don’t you remember?” 

He passed his hand over his head and nodded. 

“Yes, yes, I remember. Dick did it, of course. He’s always 
doing something to annoy me. He—why, aunt, is it you?” 

Recollection was returning to him. He lifted his head from the 
pillow and looked at his aunt, and looked at Dunning. 

“Am I here?” he said. “I thought I was at home. It wasa 
dream, I suppose. What has happened ?” 

‘My dear, you over-fatigued yourself, and were not quite so well 
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in consequence—your knee especially. But with a little rest you 
will soon be all right again. I'll send you in some breakfast.” 

Mrs. Penteith sent in his breakfast ; she sent at the same time to 
ask the doctor to hasten his visit. The latter came at once. God- 
frey seemed bright and cheerful then, and he did not think there was 
much amiss. 

Close upon his visit, Mrs. Penteith received a surprise. The dash- 
ing up of a cab to the door, and a loud ring at the bell proclaimed 
a visitor. Footsteps were heard in the hall, and Mr. Mayne was 
shown in. 

“ Henry!” she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, it is myself, Margaret,” he answered, as he shook hands ; “I 
thought it about time to come up and see into things. How's 
Godfrey ?” 

“‘ He is not very—very well. But I believe what he chiefly needs 
now is rest. You shall go up to him presently. Sit down and take 
some breakfast first.” 

“IT snatched a cup of coffee at the hotel, for I’ve been travelling 
all night,” said Mr. Mayne, drawing his chair to the table. ‘‘ We got 
in at a most unearthly hour, too early to come onto you. Miserably 
slow those night trains are! One might get up as soon by the 
waggon.” 

“‘And what has brought you to town? Iam very glad to see 
you.” 

The question was enough for Mr. Mayne. He burst into an 
account of his grievances, and of the matter which had brought him 
up. 

“‘My dear Margaret,” said he, solemnly, ‘you have not the least 
idea what I’ve gone through lately. I’ve had my house turned up- 
-side down by policemen, my family running away in all directions, 
my wife in hysterics every other day, and yesterday morning she 
-came up herself, and never told me why or wherefore, so I thought it 
high time to come also and see into things.” 

“Where has your wife come to?” 

‘She didn’t tell me. She begged me to let her have a hundred 
pounds, by cheque on my London bankers, which I did, but she 
never said what she wanted it for: some milliners’ bills, I suppose. 
I have been exceedingly ill-used, Margaret ; my wi'e has not treated 
me with proper confidence of late; in fact, nobody has: and what 
on earth it is that’s the matter with them all, I can’t make out.” 

“ But in what way?” asked Mrs. Penteith. 

‘In what way,” repeated Mr. Mayne, who was working himself into 
a fluster, “why in all ways. First Godfrey gets shot and is laid up; 
then Mary Dixon goes off surreptitiously to put herself into some 
sisterhood, and I can’t get to hear where it is; next Godfrey goes 

off without warning to me or anybody, when too ill to travel, 
gets laid up again here; yesterday, as I tell you, my wife came 
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after them. Besides all that, they are saying now that the artist who 
was lodging at Wilding’s, next door to us, was some dangerous charac- 
ter in disguise. I think,” concluded Mr. Mayne, “the world is 
being turned upside down.” 

But, now that Mr. Mayne was up, he was no nearer finding out 
what the matter had been. Mrs. Penteith did not consider herself 
at liberty to disclose what she had learnt from Mary, or to give her 
address. ‘That Mrs. Mayne had come to town to see Mary and her 
son, most probably to induce the former to go with him to America, 
she felt convinced. It was not an affair in which she could inter- 
fere: the ceremony of marriage had passed between them, and she 
supposed things must be left to take their course. Mary might 
appeal to the law for protection, if she chose to do it. So Mrs. 
Penteith said nothing to Mr. Mayne. 

The old gentleman went up to his son’s bedside, fidgeted around 
him, and said. he looked ten times worse than when he left Croxham. 
Godfrey smiled at him, and lay very quiet and tranquil. Mr. Mayne 
was beginning to enquire whether the visit of the police had scared 
him, or if not why else he ran away from the Abbey, but Mrs. 
Penteith interposed, saying Godfrey must not answer questions until 
he was stronger. 

Mrs. Mayne, a capable and decisive woman, did not let the grass 
grow under her feet. On this Saturday morning, she accomplished 
many things. She went to Mr. Mayne’s bankers, taking Mary with 
her, presented the cheque for one hundred pounds, and drew the 
money. She telegraphed to Liverpool, ascertained that a few berths 
were yet to be had in a fine steamer starting for New York on Mon- 
day morning, and telegraphed back to secure two of the vacant- 
berths in it ; she purchased a few necessaries that Mary would require 
for the voyage. 

In the afternoon Edward came to Mrs. Ross’s by his mother’s 
appointment. Mary was powerless to say nay. Mrs. Mayne did not 
know him and cried out, for he was still disguised as a fashionable 
youth with chestnut locks and a chestnut moustache. 

Backed-up by his mother’s presence, he dared to address Mary in 
terms of affection. ‘Oh, my dear,” he cried in his softly persuasive 
voice, “I knew the moment must come when you would condone the 
past, and consent to be my own sweet wife. You little know what I 
have suffered for you. I could not keep away from you, my long- 
ing to see you again drew me back to England, into the very lion’s 
mouth, by an irresistible charm. I wanted you to fulfil that golden 
promise which you made to me in Rome. I will make you happy as 
the days are long.” 

Every word touched his mother’s heart and thrilled her like the 
sweetest music ; Mary listened, standing away from him, and shaking 
from head to foot. He relied upon his mother’s influence with her ; 
though he knew he had need of exerting all possible arts to get her 
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away with him, so that she should not draw back from the plan at 
last. 

“You married last year in America,” she said. 

“Married!” he exclaimed after a slight pause, for he was taken 
aback, “J!” 

“Yes. I heard so.” 

** How did you hear it ?” 

‘Never mind that. It is true, I believe.” 

“Oh, Mary,” he said, penitently, ‘I have committed every mad 
wickedness in my efforts to stifle the memory of your beautiful face 
which I could not see, of your sweet voice which I feared I should 
never again hear! But married! no, no. Women are apt to say that, 
if they can get people to listen tothem. I have no wife but you.” 

“My own Mary, my dear child,” sobbed Mrs. Mayne, throwing 
herself hysterically into the girl’s arms, “all that he has done amiss 
he has done through love of you. You must condone it all for my 
sake. Henceforth . 

“T am feeling a little tired,” interrupted Mary, drawing away. “I 
should like to be quiet; I shall not keep up if I cannot be 
quiet.” 

Mrs. Mayne took the hint and dismissed her son, after settling the 
arrangements for the morrow. He was to join them at Mrs. Ross’s 
at dinner at one o'clock, and at five he and Mary would take the 
train at Euston for Liverpool, getting there at half-past ten; they 
would put up at the North Western Hotel for the night, and go 
on board the steamer the first thing in the morning, Edward was 
advised by his mother to put off his disguises ; they would not look 
well on board ship. 

Thus it was all cut and dried, and Mary was in desperate per- 
plexity thinking how she should get away. Openly she dared not 
rebel, for that iron will of Mrs. Mayne would overrule hers ; she had 
no chance against it. And she saw not yet how it was to be done by 
stratagem; not fora moment was she left alone; she was being 
watched as closely as a cat watches a mouse. As soon as they were 
fairly off for the station, Mrs. Mayne was to make her way to Miss 
Lang’s at Kensington, would sleep there, and the following day 
return to Croxham. 

On Sunday morning Mary’s luggage—it was but little—was sent 
to Euston Square to be in readiness. At oneo’clock Mr. Lang came 
in, having also taken his own portmanteau to the same station. 
This had been settled the previous day. He had put off his 
disguise and was again the fair, boyish young man once known in 
Rome. 

“JT should like to go to church somewhere this a/ternoon,” re- 
marked Mary, as they sat at dinner. 

“Oh my dear, you must not think of that,” said the mother, 
soothingly. ‘It would not be at all convenient for you.” 
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“ But I wish to go,” said Mary, thinking in her desperation that it 
might offer her some chance of escape. Start with him for 
Liverpool, she would not. Failing other means, she resolved to 
appeal to the first policeman she saw at Euston Square station ;_ but 
she preferred to escape more quietly than that if possible. ‘ Mrs. 
Ross would take me,” she added, “if you object. I must go to 
church once more.” 

Mrs. Mayne stole a glance at her from her half-shut eyes. She 
noted the resolute tone. It might be as well not to thwart her in 
trifles. 

“Suppose we all go to Westminster Abbey!” she cried, briskly. 
“T have never been to service there. It begins at three o'clock. 
We shall be out quite in time for you to catch the train, and I will 
part with you at the Abbey door.” 

They made ready to go, Mrs. Mayne taking leave of her son and 
daughter before quitting the house; kissing them both many times 
and wishing them the best of all good luck over the Atlantic. 

Westminster Abbey was very full that afternoon. The two 
ladies found seats together, Edward stood at a distance. Mary’s 
prayers to heaven were intense and fervent—that she might be helped 
to escape. The music was beautiful and touching; tears rolled 
down her sad face as she listened to it. 

There was much crowding in coming out, and Mrs. Mayne got 
separated from Mary; Edward Lang, however, had drawn up, and 
had his hand on his wife’s shoulder. Suddenly, when the crush 
was at the worst, Mary felt the hand withdrawn. She looked round, 
as well as she was able, and could not see him. She looked in 
front, she looked about her on all sides, but he seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Now was her time. Regardless of good manners she wildly 
pushed her way onwards through the mass of people, gasping out 
“Pardon me! Pardon me!” They wondered who the rude young 
woman was, 

But she got away. And, once beyond the impeding crowd, she 
tore along like one flying for her life, and found herself on the 
Thames Embankment. It was too open there ; she might be seen ; 
though she could not discern anybody following her. Presently, 
when quite out of breath, she came to the Temple station of the 
Underground railway ; two or three passengers were going in, and she 
went also, took a ticket and got into a carriage. Anywhere, anywhere 
away from Aim / 

The train conveyed her to the Mansion House. Whither should 
she go then? Finding her way to some narrow obscure streets, she 
walked about in them until she was tired. Then she got into a four- 
wheeled cab, and told the man to drive her to Highgate. She was 
going to Mr. Thorn. 

It was a tremendous drive, for the man of course took the 
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longest way and all the corner turnings; but she got to her destina- 
tion at last. The house was an old-fashioned house, standing in its 
own grounds; Mary had often been to it with her father. She paid 
the cabman all he asked, casting glances of fear back the way she 
had come, lest a pursuing cab should be following, ran in at the 
gate, and rang the house bell. As the old serving-man opened the 
door to her, the light from inside fell on her face, and strains of music 
were-echoing through the hall. 

“Is your master alone, Joseph?” 

‘Why, dear me, it’s Miss Davenant!” cried old Joseph. ‘“ Yes, 
he is all alone, miss, and at his organ—as you may hear.” 

The organ was a sort of organ-harmonium, the best of its kind; 
it stood at the end of the spacious dining-room. Joseph was about 
to announce Miss Davenant, but she stopped him from doing so. 
Gently opening the room door, she stole in, closed it again, and 
stood back in silence against the wall. 

Mr. Thorn was singing the Evening Hymn to his own accom- 
paniment, and had come to the last verse. His voice was not all 
it had been, but he sang fairly well still—and his heart was 
in it. 

‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Amen!” 

The Amen came out somewhat weak and tremulous. As the 
echo of its« sound died slowly away, it was taken up by another 
voice: the young, fresh, glorious voice of a woman. 

‘“* Amen.” 

Mr. Thorn bounded off his seat, came forward staring, and saw 
her standing there. “Mary!” he exclaimed. ‘ But I knew the 
voice ; I knew it could be only yours.” 

As he took her hands in his and went to kiss her tenderly, for 
she had ever been to him like his own child, Mary fell into a storm 
of hysterical tears. Some moments elapsed before she could speak. 
Mr. Thorn drew her to the fire, and put himself into his easy chair. 
She put off her bonnet and sat down on a stool at his feet. 

“JT am come to tell you all,” she said, in a sobbing whisper, 
“and to ask you to save me. There’s nobody else in the wide 
world.” 

“Ah,” said the lawyer, quietly smiling. ‘My dear, you have 
done at last what you ought to have done at first—brought the 
matter to me.” 

“ But Mrs. Mayne would never let me bring it.” 

‘* Just so.” 

And there, her aching head resting against his knee, Mary dis- 
closed to him her story of the past, the true details of which he had 
not before heard, just as she had related it to Mrs. Penteith. 
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CHAPTER “3 XXV: 
GODFREY’S WEDDING, 


Mrs. MAynegE, suspecting nothing amiss, travelled down to Croxham 
on the Monday morning, not knowing that she left her husband 
behind her in London. 

At the conclusion of the service at Westminster Abbey the 
previous afternoon, when she found herself separated from Mary by 
the pressure of the moving crowd, she looked round anxiously, 
until she saw that Edward had joined Mary and had his hand upon 
her shoulder. So she did not hurry ; but rather drew back: if there 
was one thing Mrs. Mayne detested, it was that of being pushed 
about by a crowd. A great portion of it had dispersed when she 
at length got out, and she did not see either of them. 

He has taken her off in a cab to the station, she thought, and 
. would not waste time in waiting for me. Well, I had already wished 
them good-bye. 

So Mrs. Mayne took another cab and went to Miss Lang’s. 
And on the following morning she departed for home. It was a 
gusty morning, the wind very high indeed. Mrs. Mayne had the 
first-class compartment to herself, and closed both the windows. 

“ Dear me, how they will be catching it!” she lamented, alluding 
to the two voyagers. “By this time they must be clear of the 
Mersey and out at sea.” 

Two or three days subsequent to this, Mr. Mayne also went 
home, taking Godfrey with him. He had been quite unable to dis- 
cover aught of the matters which had puzzled him, and which he 
had come up to investigate; and on the Monday evening he had 
got a telegram from his wife, saying she was at home. 

“You'll have to look well after Master Godfrey,” old Dunning 
said to him, just before they started. ‘There’s something queer 
about him.” 

“Queer?” repeated Mr. Mayne. ‘How d’ye mean, Dunning? 
He is not very steady in his walk yet; but that’s hardly to be ex- 
pected till his knee gets stronger.” 

“ Well, I mean his head,” said Dunning. 

“Shakes a bit sometimes from weakness, eh? He has had a 
good long bout of it, you know.” 

Dunning did not choose to say it was not the shaking she meant ; 
but shook her own head in pity for obtuse understandings. ‘ You 
watch him, sir; he’ll want it,” she cried, and the tears rushed into 
her old eyes. 

But the long journey down did not seem to fatigue Godfrey so 
much as might have been expected. They were at home by the 
middle of the afternoon; Mrs, Mayne, who welcomed them with 
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enthusiasm, had some refreshment ready, to which Godfrey sat 
down; but not Mr. Mayne, who said he would prefer to wait for 
dinner, and went round to the stables. Mrs. Mayne was attentively 
affectionate to Godfrey, plying him with little cares—which he really 
did not seem to notice or appreciate. 

“You went to London, did you not?” he remarked in a vague 
tone. 

“Yes, dear Godfrey, I did,” she answered. ‘I wanted so badly 
to see Mary before she left England.” 

‘Oh, she has left England, has she.” 

“‘She is gone to America with her husband,” said Mrs, Mayne, 
apparently looking at the dish before her, but really looking keenly 
at him. “They sailed from Liverpool on Monday morning: and I 
think they are having a fine passage, though it was very rough 
weather the first day.” 

“Oh, very fine,” assented Godfrey, with indifference. 

Presently he strolled out-of-doors. The sun was still above the 
horizon and shining brightly. Striking across the garden to the 
plantation, he met the head groom. The man stopped, respectfully 
saying he was very glad to see his young master was better. 

‘Oh, did you hear I had been ill, then?” asked Godfrey, care- 
lessly. 

Croft looked straight in front of him with a suppressed smile: he 
thought Mr. Godfrey was chaffing. ‘ Why, yes, sir, we heard you 
were a’most as bad in London as you had been here.” 

“Oh, it was nothing,” lightly responded the young man, walking 
on through the plantation, 

He had only gone a few steps down the lane when he heard a 
well-known voice, crying, “Whoa up, Smiler!” and Dick Wilding 
came in sight, pulling his favourite steed after’him by a bit of rope 
as usual. 

On seeing Godfrey, he stopped short with a jeering laugh. 

“Ho, ho, you haven’t got her then! You couldn’t catch her 
after all! It was Dick helped to get her away; Dick that you 
laugh at!” 

At first Godfrey walked on without answering; but he had 
scarcely passed when something in the lad’s words seemed to strike 
him, to trouble him, and he turned slowly round with an eager, 
puzzled look in his eyes. 

“‘ What is that you're saying?” said he, sharply. ‘‘ Here, Dick— 
stop! What did you say just now?” 

But Dick seemed puzzled in his turn. He stood fumbling at his 
horse’s mouth in silence, and looking askance at his old enemy. 

“Come, Dick, tell me what you meant,” repeated Godfrey, 
persuasively. 

Suddenly, after watching him shyly for some moments, Dick’s 
face cleared ; it became quite gentle; and instead of breaking out 
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into more jibes according to his custom, he nodded to Godfrey with 
cheerful patronage. 

“T’'ll tell you all about it some other time,” said he, condescend- 
ingly. ‘It’s time for Smiler to be in the stable now, wo-ho! then, 
Smiler!” And with another nod to Godfrey, he went on his way. 

Coming out into the high road and passing the Vicarage gate, 
Godfrey suddenly made up his mind to call; and when he was shown 
into the drawing-room he found there, besides the family party, 
Ernest Underwood sitting in deep conversation with Elspeth, who got 
up blushing and came to greet Godfrey with downcast eyes. Ernest 
was very stiff, and asked how he was without seeming to care much 
about the answer. Elspeth had expected him, as since that meeting 
in town and the bracelet last Friday, she supposed he meant to 
renew the engagement ; but she wished he had not come just then, 
looking so old and haggard ; while Ernest, perfectly dressed as usual, 
looked so fresh and talked so delightfully! At the same time, it was 
flattering that he had come to see her within half-an-hour of Arthur's 
shouting out that the brougham was bringing him back to the Abbey. 

But Mrs. Thornhill’s motherly heart went out to the poor fellow 
as he stood, gaunt, pale, hollow-eyed, like a forlorn spectre, in the 
midst of the cheerful young faces round him, shaking hands with first 
one and then another in a subdued, almost shamefaced way, as if 
not quite sure what reception he should meet with. She made him 
sit down by her at the end of the room away from the rest, and 
talked to him about his journey. At first he answered her 
indifferently. But soon through all her primness of manner he read 
the kindliness in her eyes, and warmed beneath it, and leant over her 
chair affectionately like her own boy. This demonstration touched 
her, and, still with ramrod manner, but with very gentle voice, she 
said below her breath : 

“So am I to have you for a son, after all?” 

“A son!” he repeated, musingly. ‘Yes, I should like to be 
your son if you would have me. 1 want a mother dreadfully. They 
are all so cold.” 

“You won’t find Elspeth cold when you are married to her,” 
whispered Mrs. Thornhill, blushing and smiling at him. 

He put his hand on hers, which was busy with an uninteresting 
strip of wool-work for one of the eternal bazaars. 

“Am I to marry Elspeth?” he asked, enquiringly. 

“If you still wish it, I don’t think the Vicar will make any objec- 
tion now,” she replied, rather surprised by his manner. 

“Yes, yes, I do wish it,” said he. ‘I wish to be married soon— 
at once. I am so lonely; you don’t know how lonely. You will let 
me be married at once?” 

“I don’t know about at once. You must ask Mr. Thornhill,’ 
said she, smiling. 

“You ask him too, You are kind; you will ask him?” said he, 
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persuasively, ‘I have been so dull lately, and lonely, I never felt 
anything like it before. And I can’t tell why; I think it must be 
that I want a wife to comfort me.” 

* And have you quite got over—that other liking? Do you really 
love Elspeth better than anyone else ?” she asked, hesitatingly, very 
gently. 

“Oh yes, yes, I have never had any other liking—except, you know, 
in my old dreams, They don’t count, do they ?” he asked, anxiously, 

“No, dreams don’t count, of course, when—when people have 
quite got over them.” 

“Oh, one soon gets over dreams; and they make one want 
realities,” said Godfrey. I want a real wife now, who will stay with 
me and love me. Do you think Elspeth will? I seem to be hard to 
love, somehow.” 

“‘T don’t think she will find you hard to love,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
hill, touched by the childlike earnestness and simplicity in his face 
and manner, yet a little wondering at it. 

And Godfrey stayed to tea, and sat by Elspeth, and was kind and 
attentive to her, though strangely subdued. And presently Mrs. 
Thornhill procured him an informal interview with the Vicar, in 
which Godfrey pressed for his marriage; and as there was now really 
nothing to wait for, it was settled, before the evening was over, that 
the ceremony should take place in a fortnight. 

When, at half-past eight, he left the Vicarage, Elspeth, elated at 
the prospect of her coming dignity, expressed herself delighted with 
the wonderful improvement in him. Even Matilda had to acknow- 
ledge that he was now as submissive as a lover should be, Mrs. 
Thornhill said he was so much more affectionate, and the Vicar said 
Elspeth might congratulate herself on having reduced her admirer to 
the conventional state of moonstruck absentmindedness proper to a 
man in love. 

‘“‘ But there is much more expression in his face than there used to 
be,” said Mrs. Thornhill. ‘ He looks so gentle and kind now.” 

* And he doesn’t say the silly things he used to,” added Elspeth, 
who had no turn for satire and liked people to say what they meant. 

Godfrey passed Ben Griffiths on his way home; but to the lad’s 
great disappointment, he only gave him a nod in exchange for his 
greeting, and did not even stop to speak to him. When he got to 
the Abbey, dinner was over, and Mr. and Mrs. Mayne, who had 
guessed where he had gone, were in the drawing-room together. He 
shook hands with both, in the same vague way which seemed to be 
characterising him, retired to the other end of the room, away from 
the fire, and sat down by himself. 

“Here, Godfrey, why don’t you sit here?—it’s cold out there,” 
said his father, after a few minutes, during which the pair had con- 
tinued their bezique rather uncomfortably. 

But there was no answer. Godfrey was sitting with his arms on the 
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table, and his head upon them. His father rose in consternation, 
wondering what was the matter with him; but on his bringing his 
hand heartily down on his son’s shoulder with a cheerful “‘ Come, my 
boy, don’t give way like this. Are you tired?” Godfrey started 
up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Give way? Tired?” repeated Godfrey, as if he did not com- 
prehend. ‘No, I’m not tired. I’m going to be married in a fort- 
night to Elspeth,” he added, with indifference. 

“What?” cried Mr. Mayne. “Ina fortnight?—to be married ? 
Well, well, I dare say it may be all for the best, my boy,” he con- 
tinued in the midst of his surprise. ‘I suppose you have been 
settling it with her this evening.” 

But Godfrey’s head had again sunk down upon his arm, and he 
was fast asleep. This fatigue was not very extraordinary after his 
journey, considering that he had not yet recovered his strength. But 
as the days went on, the habit of constantly dropping off to sleep 
remained with him ; it was a curious sequel to his illness; and if he 
had not been so solicitously chivied about by the different members 
of the family with which he was now soon to be connected, he 
would certainly have indulged it in the very presence of his fiancée. 
As it was, at home he was scarcely ever awake; but as neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Mayne looked upon it as anything but an effort of exhausted 
nature to recuperate herself, he was allowed to fall asleep when and 
where he would. Mrs, Mayne had not spoken of Mary Dixon to her 
husband ; it would have been so inconvenient—nay, impossible—to 
explain the past. She tacitly let him think Mary was in the “ Sister- 
hood” ; while he, offended at the fact, and at the want of confidence 
shown to himself, avoided all mention of her name. 

Of course the chief topic with everybody was the approaching 
wedding. Ernest Underwood was to act as best man: an office 
which he undertook reluctantly. He did not say why—that he had 
privately transferred his affections from Mary Dixon to Elspeth, and 
felt jealous and angry that Godfrey should have her. He had been 
putting Mary out of his head ever since the night of the ball on his 
birthday: for she had refused the offer of marriage he then made 
her (though she had suffered Godfrey to think the contrary), assuring 
him that there was a secret barrier against her ever marrying. 

Dick Wilding had left off insulting his old enemy, Godfrey. He 
greeted him instead in their chance meetings with an affable patronage 
which irritated Godfrey unreasonably _It was on the very eve of his 
wedding-day that Elspeth gave some explanation of this with much 
laughter. 

“Do you know, Godfrey,” said she, “ the children have found out 
that Dick Wilding thinks you are out of yourmind! He touches his 
forehead when he speaks of you, and shakes his head, and says, con- 
descendingly, ‘ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ Is it not laughable?” 
But instead of joining in her laughter, Godfrey showed himself 
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hurt and annoyed; he said he would have Dick sent away. And 
when he got back to the Abbey that evening, he complained about it 
to Mrs. Garner, who came to his room to bring a parcel containing 
his wedding-suit, which had just arrived from town. 

“It is very disagreeable to me to have those things said,” he 
remarked to her. 

Now Mrs. Garner was the only member of the household who had 
a suspicion that anything was wrong. ‘Oh, but you know what Dick 
is, sir,” said she, watching him narrowly. 

“Yes, yes, I know. But you see I get so stupid sometimes ; my 
head gets confused ; and if once people were to know that, and to 
hear him, they might say—I can’t tell what they might say, he broke 
off, playing nervously with the string of the parcel. 

Mrs, Garner quitted the room, and Godfrey immediately began to 
put on his new clothes. She waited about in the corridor outside, 
deliberating whether she ought to speak to her master, or not. A 
very strong suspicion lay upon her that Godfrey’s mind was off its 
balance. But she was not sure. He might have grown curious in 
manner, indifferent, half-silly from the effects of his illness, and would 
recover himself when he regained full strength. It might be only 
that : and in the uncertainty Garner decided that she had better hold 
her tongue. Mr. Mayne was an irritable man if seriously put out, 
and might resent the imputation. 

Turning from the window at which she had stood, she was about 
to descend the stairs when Godfrey opened the door attired in his 
wedding-suit. 

‘Come in and look at me, Garner,” cried he. ‘ How do you like 
this coat? I don’t care for the cut of the collar. By Jove, I look 
too haggard for a bridegroom. Well, what do you think?” 

“You are rather thin, sir, but it’s a very nice coat,” said Garner. 

“It’s very annoying, when one ought to look plump and handsome. 
People may say I’m not glad to be married. But I am, you know, 
Garner. I wanted her to marry me in London, and she would not. 
I could have taken her to a safe place where those wicked enemies 
of hers would never have found us out, and I should have felt her 
dear arms round my neck again: they were once there, you know: 
and we should have been as happy as the day’s long. But—am I 
dreaming again ?” he continued in another tone ; and down he sat on 
the window-seat, put his hand to his head, and looked about the room, 
as if trying to remember something that had escaped him. 

Garner gasped out some incoherent words, and escaped from the 
room. She thought there would be no mistake now. Running down- 
stairs, she found her master in the library, looking for a newspaper. 
With confused words and hesitating manner, she confided to him her 
fears—that Mr. Godfrey was not right in his head, that she had 
thought so for some days past. He was now trying on his wedding- 
clothes and saying very strange things indeed. 
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Mr. Mayne was not offended ; on the contrary, he took it pleasantly, 
as if it were a joke, ‘‘ What strange things is he saying?” quoth 
he. ; 

“ About his clothes, sir, and about wanting to feel a young lady’s 
arms round his neck, and of his having wanted to get married in Lon- 
don and carrying her off to some far-away place where their enemies 
would not find them.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Mr. Mayne. “Why, my good Garner, 
that’s just what all young fellows say on the eve of their wedding-day. 
What on earth put any other ideas into your head ? ” 

‘It was more his manner, sir, than his words. After he had spoken, 
he seemed to wake up quite bewildered as one does from sleep, 
and wondered whether he had been in a dream,” 

“T daresay he had,” said the old gentleman, laughing again. ‘“ Let 
him dream as much as he likes while he can. He is all right, 
Garner.” 

Garner withdrew, saying no more. Mr. Godfrey might be all right, 
but she did not’ feel convinced of it. Of course people had different 
ways of taking things. She had been married herself, and remem- 
bered that for a whole day and night preceding the ceremony she 
had been drowned in a deluge of salt tears, 


It was a bright day for November. The sun was shining 
through the almost bare trees on their fallen and decaying leaves, 
when the bells of Croxham church rang out for Godfrey Mayne’s wed- 
ding. It was to be an especially quiet one, in consideration of 
Godfrey’s recent illness, very few guests being invited to it. Mrs. 
Penteith, to whom the news of the speedily-approaching marriage had 
given a great shock, sent word that she was not well enough to leave 
town for it. A plain, unceremonious breakfast would be given at the 
Vicarage after the service; and then Godfrey and his bride would set 
off on their honeymoon travels, which were to be confined chiefly 
to Wales. 

Godfrey, whom the excitement of everybody round him seemed 
greatly to disturb, was fidgetty, irritable and absent. He complained 
that he had not slept well, and was with difficulty persuaded to dress 
in time to go to the church. He did not forget the ring though, but 
kept taking it out and looking at it curiously when in the carriage 
with Ernest. Once inside the church, his manner changed. He 
walked up the aisle among the villagers with whom the pews were 
crowded, looking wistfully about him and trying to catch the sense of 
their busy whispers. When Ernest, who was highly perfumed and 
got up in such a manner as to excite the admiring comment, “ He 
looks like the bridegroom himself,” had fussily pushed him into what 
he considered his proper place in the chancel, Godfrey stood very 
quietly and submissively, with eyes turned towards the door, as a 
bridegroom’s should be, but with an unconventional look in them, not 
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knowing what he expected to see there. However, there was nothing 
in his manner, as he greeted the members of his bride’s family, to 
attract surprise ; and when little Elspeth, looking very pretty in her 
white gown and veil, came in on her father’s arm, and the wedding- 
march pealed out from the organ, nearly everybody’s attention was 
too much absorbed by the bride to notice the bewildered manner in 
which the bridegroom put one hand to his head and fumbled uneasily 
with the other in one of his pockets. 

Only two people noticed him. One was Mrs. Garner, who was 
watching the young fellow from the front pew in the nave with deep 
anxiety ; the other was the bride’s uncle, Canon Thornhill, who was 
to perform the ceremony. 

‘Have you got the ring? ” whispered the Canon. 

‘Yes, he’s got the ring,” answered Ernest, who was consoling him- 
self for a feeling of disappointment that this marriage caused him, by 
an officious thoroughness in the performance of his own share in it which 
threatened to go the length of answering the responses and putting on 
the ring for the bridegroom, unless the latter showed proper prompti- 
tude. Still the Canon watched Godfrey rather curiously, as Ernest 
shuffled him up to the communion-railings and took his gloves and 
his hat away from him. But he stood where he was placed very quietly, 
and the ceremony began. 

He listened quietly to the quaint preliminary exordium with evident 
nervousness, But when the Canon, in the usual impressive manner, 
went on to that more personal discourse beginning, ‘‘ I require and 
charge you both,” and looked at Godfrey with accustomed solemnity, 
the poor fellow gave a sudden start, looked from Elspeth to the two 
clergymen with wild eyes, and leaning forward at the pause at the 
end, said earnestly, in a low voice: 

“I beg your pardon. There is some mistake. I cannot marry 
this lady. I 

He stopped, interrupted by a general movement of those within 
hearing, by. buzzing whispers, and by subdued cries of ‘ What is it?” 
from the more remote parts of the church. 

. The bride’s father stepped to the young man’s side, past poor, 
frightened Elspeth, who shrank back towards her elder sister with a 
little cry. 

‘What is it, Godfrey?” asked he in a low, firm voice. Already 
he half guessed the truth, with sudden wonder at his own past blind- 
ness. 

‘“*T can’t marry her because I am ining already,” said the bride- 
groom, whose eyes were wide and vacant, but whose manner was 
now quieter than that of anybody present. 

’ “Why didn’t you say so before?” cried Ernest in wonder, who 
had not yet discovered what was really amiss. 

“TI had forgotten,” said Godfrey, simply. 

' And the naive answer told everyone within hearing that his mind 
was gone, 
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There was a tumult in the church ; the people farthest off stood 
upon the seats of the pews, the noise of explanation, exclamation, 
suppressed laughter, even hysterical crying, grew louder every moment. 
The Canon led Godfrey down one of the side-aisles to the vestry, 
the people turning with one accord, as he passed, to stare at him. 
Elspeth was led off quickly, by her father’s order, to the carriage 
which was to have taken a happy bride and bridegroom to the 
Vicarage ; but which now carried a poor little, limp, weeping, discon- 
solate girl back in the arms of her mother and elder sister. Ernest 
escorted them to the carriage, and pressed Elspeth’s hand, whispering 
to her excitedly. 

“Look here—don’t cry, Elspeth—I’ll come round and see you 
by-and-bye.” 

‘Oh, no,” she moaned, “I shan’t see you again, I believe I shall 
d—d—die.” 

And with this terrible threat to damp his spirits, she was driven 
off from his. sympathising presence. 

In spite of this most disagreeable contretemps and of the disap- 
pointment in the breaking-off of the alliance, nothing but consideration 
could be shown to Godfrey by the Vicar and his brother. The 
Canon, was especially compassionate. 

“TI can’t think how I forgot,” Godfrey nope repeating to them in a 
dazed way. 

Mr. Mayne, under this new grievance, was rather more incoherent 
than his son. But Garner stepped forward, and ventured to whisper 
to the Vicar that she had seen it for several days past, but had not 
presumed to say much, not being absolutely sure. He must have 
been out of his mind ever since he came home from London. 

And Mr.. Thornhill, recalling Godfrey's manner and some of 
Godfrey’s words, acknowledged that it must have been so: though he 
himself had attributed it to mere weakness, left by his illness. 

A messenger was despatched in a carriage from the church door 
for Dr. Scarsdale, and Godfrey was taken home in another by his 
father and Colonel Underwood. He was perfectly quiet, talking 
occasionally in rather a silly manner; and rushed to his room on 
alighting, to put off his gala clothes. In coming downstairs, he met 
Garner, who in fact had been lingering and listening in the corridor, 
and told her he was going presently to the station at Cheston to meet 
his wife. 

“No, sir, not to-day,” said the housekeeper, humouring him : “ her 
coming is put off till next week.” 

‘Oh, is it,” said Godfrey, absently pressing his hand upon his 
brow. ‘Why didn’t she send me word?” 

And thus ended Godfrey Mayne’s wedding-day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TROUBLE FOR MRS, MAYNE,. 


Dr. Scarsdale came to the Abbey and other doctors came. After 
examining Godfrey and learning what they could of the case, their 
unanimous opinion was, that it would prove to be but a temporary 
affliction, and not one that was at all likely to leave any fear behind 
it for the future. The mind, they thought, must have experienced 
some very great shock, when he was too physically weak to support 
it, and for a time had become slightly unhinged : but they believed 
his recovery would be speedy and permanent. 

This was good news. Dr. Scarsdale’s son, a very nice young 
fellow who had already shown skill in his profession and was of good 
use to his father, came to the Abbey on a visit. He and Godfrey 
had been on friendly terms and liked one another. John Scarsdale 
was to be Godfrey’s companion for a time, in his walks and drives ; 
to chat with him and amuse him indoors, and to keep him, as far as 
might be, strictly free from all excitement. At times it was not easy 
to see that anything was amiss with Godfrey, his conversation being as 
rational as that of other people. Nancy Wilding could not be per- 
suaded that aught was, or had been, the matter; and reproached the 
world for believing it. 

One curious feature in Godfrey’s malady was, that he had not the 
least sense of having behaved ill to Elspeth. On the very day after 
the frustrated wedding, in strolling past the Vicarage with his father, 
he suddenly caught sight of some people in advance: the Vicar, his 
wife, Matilda, Elspeth, and Ernest Underwood. It was spitting with 
rain, and Ernest and Elspeth were under one and the same umbrella. 
They were all on their way to some service in the church: Ernest 
had never attended a week-day service before. Godfrey ran up, and 
began shaking hands all round. Poor Mr. Mayne, looking the dis- 
tress he felt, cast deprecatory glances at the Vicar. 

It was of course awkward—but what could be done? The Vicar 
in many things was a sensible man, putting a good face upon incon- 
venient occurrences, and his wife in general followed his example. 
They made the best of this: and instead of turning the cold 
shoulder upon poor unconscious Godfrey and ordering him away, 
they let him walk with them to the church door and talked to him 
soothingly and pleasantly. After that, Godfrey fell into the habit of 
strolling into the Vicarage as before, and was not repulsed; and he 
often saw Ernest Underwood there, leaning over Elspeth’s chair, or 
sauntering with her in the garden. 

One morning when the sun was bright and a few frosty nights had 
made the ground hard and crisp under foot, Mrs. Mayne set out to 
call upon some poor people in the village, and fell into a fit of 
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musing as she walked along. The collapse of the marriage had not 
pleased her, for she thought it quite desirable that Godfrey should 
be settled and done with ; but of course in this life one cannot have 
quite everything one wishes for. The departure of her son for 
America with Mary as his companion was a very great boon indeed ; 
one she at one time hardly dared to hope for, as Mary had been so 
obstinate upon the point: but her own good management had at 
length brought it about, and she felt thankfully elated. 

Recalling the past years, one year after another, she began telling 
herself that fate had been grievously unkind to her—and she did 
not think she had deserved unkindness. She had been a good and 
affectionate wife to Dr. Lang; yet providence took him away early, 
without affording him time to make a purse of money, which had 
left her with a very slender provision. That was hard. The elder 
of her sons was growing up steady and dutiful—though she had not 
loved him as she had the younger—and would no doubt have been 
her chief stay and support; but he had also died. That was very 
hard. Edward, who had been as the very apple of her eye, had 
given her trouble in many ways, ending with that most awful trouble 
in Rome. That was hardest of all. 

The tears filled the poor lady’s eyes as she stepped on along the 
field-path. She asked herself—seeing that she could not ask it of 
heaven, as perhaps she might have liked to do, were it likely to 
avail—what she had done, that so dreadful a calamity should fall 
upon her. Why should she have been signalled out for such—and 
just now her thoughts were not running on the crime as touching her 
son, but as touching herself. She had been totally innocent of 
complicity as regarded ill to young William Hunt, whether in practice 
or intention. She had not particularly sought his presence at her 
house, she had not encouraged him to play at cards in it, and she had 
certainly never put forth Mary as an attraction to him. Yet all these 
sins were charged upon her afterwards by Sir William. It was 
Edward who had brought the young fellow; it was Edward who 
would sit down to écarté with him; it was the young man himself 
who fell in love with Mary. Why, he saw her at Lady Davenant’s 
quite as often as he did with them; and was not she herself at the 
time striving to do her best to secure Mary for Edward? It had been 
a cruel aspersion to charge upon her, embittering her life and driving 
her about like a felon: yet she had been unable to refute it or to 
extricate herself: her state of terror was too intense to do anything, 
save strive to hide her name and her identity. 

When the pleasant gentleman, Mr. Mayne, whose acquaintance 
she first made at Nice, made her an offer of marriage, it came upon 
her like an ‘oasis in the desert to the parched and weary traveller. 
She did not think upon the position she should take as his wife; 
she did not think of his wealth; all she thought was that Lanca- 
shire was a remote county, she was utterly unknown in it, and 
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should be safe from old friends and new enemies. But, as she 
mournfully reflected now, walking along, it had not proved the safe 
refuge she had reckoned upon. Within a few days of her coming 
home to the Abbey, she had seen someone pass the gate who had 
known her in Rome as Mrs. Lang. She need not have feared Jane 
Wilding ; but conscience makes cowards of us all. Jane had left 
Rome before the death of William Hunt took place; she knew 
nothing about it ; and the surprise she showed at sight of Mrs. Mayne, 
was caused by having heard that that lady’s name had been Dixon, 
whereas she had known it as Lang. But Jane Wilding was a prudent 
girl and did not speak of this. 

Close upon this occurred another trouble; or danger, as Mrs. 
Mayne had regarded it: the coming to the Abbey of Mary Dixon. 
Mme. de Breteuil died, and Mr. Mayne was resolute. She believed 
she was safer without Mary: that it was better they should live 
apart: and moreover she had feared Mary’s charms might prove an 
attraction to her inert step-son, Godfrey, and then who was to 
foresee what complications might ensué? The next and greatest 
trouble was the discovery that in coming to Croxham she had 
come into the very jaws of danger, for Sir William Hunt lived 
close by. 

It had been all against her from first to last : and the tears streamed 
down her cheeks as she acknowledged it. Sometimes she had thought 
that if she could only find the courage to meet Sir William face to 
face, and show him the real truth of the past and how innocent of all! 
ill she herself was, and that her own life had been blighted by the 
trouble, just as his had, that he would express sorrow for his persecu- 
tion, and perhaps condone the crime of Edward for her sake. If she 
had but the courage to do this !—and perhaps she should have now, 
since Edward was safe away on other shores. Oh, what a delightful 
home the Abbey would be to her then ! she would spend her days in 
making everybody happy about her. 

Taking comfort in the anticipation, almost believing it might be 
realised, she dried her tears away. The handkerchief was still on 
her eyes when she heard a word, seemingly addressed to her, that 
sounded like “mother.” She was at the end of the field then, close 
to the stile that divided it from the next field; on the right of the 
path was a wide bank of trees, and a rough-looking man with a 
quantity of red hair about his face, and wearing @ slouching hat, and. 
a shabby thick overcoat with a high collar, stood under them. 

“‘ Mother !” said he again, in a low, cautious tone. 

“Who are you?” she exclaimed, sharply, not pleased with the 
familiarity of the address, ‘‘ What do you want ?” 

The man lifted his hat for a moment, pushed his hair off his face, 
drew a step nearer, and looked at her. 

“Don’t you know me, mother ?” 
One of the shrillest screams of terror ever heard broke then from: 
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Mrs. Mayne. She knew him now. She looked terrified to death, 
and leaned back against the stile, shaking and trembling. 

Good heavens !—Is. it you?” she ejaculated. 

“I’ve been dodging about here these two days, trying to meet you,” 
he said. 

“ But—how is it? What brings you here? Have youcome back 
from America? There has not been time for that, has there?” 

“I did not go to America,” he said, savagely. “I didn’t leave 
London, Where’s Mary? That’s what I’m come down to ask.” 

“ Mary /” returned his mother. ‘Is she not with you?” 

“ T’ve never set eyes on her since that Sunday afternoon at West- 
minster Abbey. Didn’t you take care of her when you came out ? 
I thought you might have brought her down here.” 

The terror still lay on Mrs, Mayne’s face ; she looked, besides, 
helplessly mystified. ‘I saw her go out with you,” she said; “I 
saw your hand upon her shoulder.” 

Edward Lang began to swear. When that was over, he gave his 
mother an outline of what had happened to him that past afternoon. 

Whilst the firm grasp of his hand lay on his wife’s shoulder, he had 
suddenly seen a man within a yard of him whose gaze was rivetted on 
his face. Edward Lang recognised him, and turned cold. It was 
one of the two police detectives who knew him personally ; who had 
been staying in Rome just before the murder. That he had been 
looking for Edward Lang ever since, and would assuredly put his captur- 
ing hands upon him now when they got outside the Abbey doors, the 
wretched culprit knew. He released Mary, slid back amidst the 
crowd; he was slim and supple as an eel; and got back into the 
Abbey, and hid himself. His mother would see to Mary, he supposed ; 
he did not doubt that. By-and-bye, when he cautiously emerged from 
the edifice, he saw, to his horror, that same detective in the company 
of a policeman in uniform. It was dark then; past experience had 
taught him craft, and he managed to steal away unseen and be lost 
to the world amid certain shady parts of Westminster. He stayed 
there for two nights and a day. On the Tuesday morning he ven- 
tured out to look about him: and, whether it was righteous Fate pur- 
suing him, or whether it was simple ill-luck, he never knew, but within 
five minutes he met the policeman that he had seen with the detec- 

tive. In his fear he ‘concluded that the man was specially looking 
for him; turned round, took to his heels, and in avoiding a cab dash- 
ing round a corner, he fell and sprained his ankle. Back to where 
he had been hiding, limped he ; and for ten days afterwards he could 
not put his foot to the ground. Now that he was better and could 
get about again, he had come down to see after Mary—and to take 
her away with him. 

“T have never seen or heard from her since that afternoon at the 
Abbey,” protested his mother after she had listened to this. “The 
crowd impeded me and I was a long while getting out. I looked 
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about then, but could not see either of you: and I supposed, 
naturally, that you had not waited for me, but had taken a cab to 
Euston station.” 

“Then she made her escape from us!” he rejoined. ‘I knew it 
was what she meant to do if she got an opportunity. You thought 
she was reconciled to coming with me and trusted her: I did not.” 

He pushed aside the rough over-coat that covered him, took his 
silver watch from his pocket and glanced at it. Mrs. Mayne spoke. 

‘Was it necessary for you to come here in this disguise, Ed- 
ward ?” 

“It’s necessary for me to be disguised everywhere, with the police 
looking after me ; and this is as good a disguise as any other.” 

“You should not lose any time in making your escape from this 
country.” 

“]’ll make it to-morrow, if you'll find Mary to make it with me. 
What am I to do over there without her—and her money? The 
hundred pounds you furnished me with will not much more than take 
us thither now: already a tolerable hole is made in it.” 

Mrs. Mayne trembled yet ; her eyes filled again. She was willing 
to help him to Mary; would ask nothing better; but she was at an 
utter loss to know where Mary was. 

‘She would not go back to Mrs. Ross ; if her object was to elude 
you, Edward, that is the very last place she would seek. She would 
be quite capable of hastening over alone to that convent in Switzer- 
land, in which she stayed so long. What is to be done?” 

**Couldn’t, you make some enquiries for me, mother,” he said, 
‘and ascertain where she is? I dare not. I shall go back to Lon- 
don to-night, as she’s not here, and I will send you an address in a 
day or two where it will be safe for you to write to me.” 

‘Very well,” sighed Mrs. Mayne. “Oh, Edward, my son, how 
cruel, how contrary all things seem to go!” she broke forth. “It 
was my one consolation—that you and Mary had escaped together.” 

Just a little while longer they remained talking and then parted. 
Mrs. Mayne did not go on to the village; she turned back home, 
the bitter tears falling from her eyes in a stream all the way. 

She wrote to three people: Lady Davenant, Mr. Thorn, and Mrs. 
Ross: and she wrote craftily, as usual, saying she had mislaid her 
daughter Mary’s address—would they kindly furnish her with it. If 
none of these gave her the information, she did not see how else she 
could obtain it, or to whom else she could apply. 

Lady Davenant did not reply to her at all. Mrs. Ross sent a bare 
line by return of post, saying she was not acquainted with Miss 
Davenant’s present address; and the same post brought her the 
following letter from Mr. Thorn. 


‘““Madam,—When Miss Davenant escaped from the custody of 
yourself and your son, she came to me for protection ; and she ac- 
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quainted me with certain details of the past, which she had until then 
withheld from me. She is now under a more powerful protection 
than mine, for I have made her a ward in Chancery—and you can 
neither see her nor address a letter to her without first obtaining the 
permission of that court. 

I must also inform you that I at once made it my business to insti- 
tute full enquiries into the particulars of the marriage ceremony (so 
called) which she was deluded into going through with Edward Lang. 
I found (as I suspected from one or two remarks she let fall) that 
certain formalities, necessary to constitute a marriage abroad legal, 
were providentially not complied with: the marriage therefore, I am 
thankful to be able to inform you, was from the first zu// and void. 
I am, madam, your obedient servant, CHARLES THORN.” 


Mrs. Mayne gasped for breath as she read this. Could it indeed 
be true? An under-current of belief, that it was true, filled her 
heart. She remembered how hastily and confusedly the preliminaries 
for the marriage were arranged in Edward’s hurry to get it over: no 
doubt some legal essential or other had been overlooked. 

And now, what remained? Nothing but the fact that he had no 
further hold on Mary. 

Mrs. Mayne wrote this miserable news to him as soon as he sent 
her an address in London. It was in some Terrace at Hoxton— 
which she believed was a populous but not distinguished part of the 
metropolis, considerably distant from fashionable quarters and also 
from Scotland Yard. In this letter she affectionately recommended 
him to make his way on board ship en route for another land: there 
was nothing now to wait for in this one. He replied to this advice 
by saying that he would take it as soon as she sent him some money. 
He must have that ; another hundred pounds at least. 

While Mrs. Mayne was wondering where she could get this second 
hundred pounds, and what excuse to make to her husband if she should 
have again to apply to him, some few days went on, and on one of 
them a telegram was brought to her. Mr. Mayne had gone out 
riding with Godfrey and young Scarsdale. 

“What now?” thought Mrs. Mayne as she opened it. “I sup- 
pose it is from Edward.” 

It was not from Edward; he would never send a telegram away 
again. It was from his wife; the young woman he had married in 
America—and who, as things turned out, really was his wife. She 
stated that her husband had met with a dreadful accident, and he 
wished his mother to hasten up if she would see him alive. 

Mrs. Mayne went up by the first train she could take, leaving a 
message for her husband that she had been called to town by the 
illness of a friend. The telegram had been sent from the Terrace, 
Hoxton, and she made her way to it when she reached town. 

After breakfast that morning Edward had been doing something to 
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his revolver ; it was loaded, and by some accident it went off and 
shot him through the body. 

‘“* He always would keep it loaded,” said the wife, amid her sobs 
and tears, to Mrs. Mayne, “ and he was so fond of handling it.” 

Life was ebbing fast. Within an hour of his mother’s arrival, with 
his yearning eyes lifted piteously to hers as if seeking forgiveness for 
the past, and her hand locked in his, Edward Lang passed away, 

. with his faults and crimes and follies. 


Mr. Thorn (in Mary’s interests more than in Mrs, Mayne’s) called 
upon Sir William Hunt, who was then staying in town. He there 
laid before the baronet a full account of the past, relating the truth 
minutely, and showing him that Mrs, Lang (now Mrs. Mayne) had 
been more sinned against than sinning, and authenticating the death of 
the real and only criminal, Edward Lang. Sir William,|who was a tender- 
natured man, heard the story with emotion, warmly expressing his 
contrition that any misapprehension of his should have served to 
augment the trouble and distress of a suffering lady, especially one 
who was the wife of his dear old friend Mayne. 

In fact, no man could have behaved more generously than Sir 
William. He travelled down to Croxham on purpose to hold a 
private interview with Mrs. Mayne at the Abbey, to which place she 
had returned ; and he assured her that she had his truest and heartiest 
sympathy ; he should not ever recur to the past again, or hint to the 
world that she had been in any way connected with it. Mrs. Mayne 
cried softly as she thanked him; he little knew, she said, what a life 
of misery and ‘distress hers had of late years been. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION, 


In the old-fashioned and spacious garden at Lady Davenant’s, 
on which the back of the house looked, and which was filled with 
fragrant and homely flowers, the lilacs and laburnums being all in 
their spring bloom, strolled Mary Davenant one fine April day. 
She had been with Lady Davenant all the winter, that lady having 
stepped forward when she found Mary was made a ward in chancery, 
to say that her own residence was the most suitable one for her step- 
daughter. The court decided that it was, and Mary went to it. 
They became better friends than they had ever been before: with the 
return of the girl to her home Lady Davenant lost her harshness of 
manner, while Mary’s yielding spirit had been toned by the trouble 
she had passed through. Only for two days longer would Mary be 
there now : it was Tuesday, and on Thursday she was to be married 
to Godfrey Mayne. 

She was all in white that warm afternoon, except for a bit of pale 
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blue ribbon in her dark hair and a knot of it at her throat ! and the 
sun, drawing near to its setting, shone straight upon her; a dainty 
looking girl, as lovely as the sweet garden flowers that surrounded 
her. 

Some slight stir, as of greeting, suddenly reached her ears from the 
drawing-room, whose large French windows stood open, and Mary 
turned her eyes towards it. Stepping out to the balcony, and thence 
to the garden, came Godfrey Mayne. 

**Oh!” exclaimed Mary, in surprise. ‘You! You were not to 
be up until to-morrow, Godfrey !” 

“Was I not? Shall I go back again?” 

Their gaze met, each one betraying its own ardent love. Godfrey 
put Mary’s arm within his own, and they began slowly to pace down 
the path together. Her hand lingered in his, yielding to its fond 
pressure. 

Godfrey had been quite well for a long while now. Before 
Christmas the medical men had pronounced him cured: and then 
he travelled up to town to Mrs. Penteith’s, and there ensued a sort 
of solemn betrothal to Mary at Lady Davenant’s. 

He knew as much of the past as she did, She had disclosed to 
him everything: expressing her bitter contrition for the many foolish 
ruses she had made use of at the Abbey, to disarm him of any sus- 
picion he might entertain of Mrs. Mayne. She acknowledged that 
all had been suggested, nay enforced, by her whom she then called 
mother, and confessed her own inward rebellion, her unspeakable 
distress at having to play so false a part. It was Mrs. Mayne who 
ordered her to say she had heart disease, with the view of turning off 
the effect which the conversation Godfrey had overheard might have 
upon him; and other matters, which she should never recall but 
with shame. Mary Davenant was by nature intensely honest and 
truthful, and she had felt it more sharply than would one of lighter 
nature. It was all over now; the fever and the suffering and the 
pain, and her heart was at rest. 

“ And how is it, Godfrey, that you travelled up to-day instead of 
to-morrow ?” asked Mary. 

“It was my father,” answered Godfrey. ‘He took a fidgetty 
notion into his head yesterday that the train might break down and 
detain us en route until Thursday, so he gave me orders to be ready 
to start in the morning, telegraphing to Aunt Margaret to expect us. 
We reached Eaton Place soon after mid-day.” 

“* Where is he?” 

“In there,” nodding his head backwards, “talking with Lady 
Davenant. Mrs. Penteith is there also: we drove down in her 
carriage.” 

“And Mrs, Mayne? Is she better?” 

“A little. Not well enough to come up to attend the ceremony, 
she said: and best of her not to,” added Godfrey, drawing his 
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lips into a severe curve. ‘ Not but that the past has tried her. I 
have brought all sorts of messages for you, Mary,” he went on; 
“love and congratulations, and such like. Your old ally, Ben 
Griffiths, begged he might send you his respectful homage! Ben 
must have been reading romances, I think.” 

Mary laughed. ‘ Good, faithful lad!” 

“ And Nancy Wilding has sent up a bundle as big as a haystack: 
something of her own work inside it, I believe, and her ‘ dutiful love 
and best wishes’ outside.” 

‘‘ She is another faithful friend. Did Ernest Underwood come up 
with you, Godfrey ?” 

“‘ How could I be married without my best man?” asked Godfrey, 
smiling. ‘Oh, yes, he came with us; he is at the Grosvenor. 
Elspeth and he are to be married in September.” 

“ She will suit him better as a wife than she would have suited 
you,” said Mary, glancing shyly up. 

He drew a kind of sobbing breath. ‘Oh, my darling, do not 
recur to that. There’s my father looking out for us.” 

They turned. Mr. Mayne stood on the lawn, his arms out- 
stretched to Mary; Godfrey led her up. Lady Davenant and Mrs. 
Penteith were smiling on them from inside the room. 

“My dear little girl! my sweet White Witch!” cried the old 
gentleman, with a beaming face, as he drew her to him. ‘Soon to 
be my very own little girl for ever!” 

“Your own dutiful, loving child for ever,” breathed Mary; ‘‘ your 
own little White Witch.” 


THE END. 









































THE HOUSE IN FOULIS SQUARE. 
I. 
por weeks I had been looking forward to my twentieth birthday. 
It came on the tenth of January, 187—, and it was the un- 
happiest day of my whole life. 


? I was a daily governess at Westow House, Kensington. My father 
died in Devonshire, where he was curate under the Rev. James 
, Mostyn, of Starr. I was an only child. Frank Mostyn, the rector’s 


son, was also an only child, and my constant playmate, and perhaps 
it was only natural that he should seek me out in after years, when 
the sudden death of his father destroyed his prospects, and sent him 
to earn his bread as a solicitor’s clerk, in the darkest, grimiest part 
, of London. 

Equally natural and right it seemed to me, when I became Frank’s 
promised wife. We were a couple of young simpletons I don’t 
doubt, for neither of us could save much out of our small salaries as 
a nest-egg for a future home. But we were very fond of each other, 
| and we had an immense amount of hope and faith in our future; as 
) for the present—‘ How happily the days of Thalaba went by !” 

Mrs. Westow was the widow of a wealthy stockbroker, and 
the mother of three little girls. She took a great and genuine 
interest in me, and to her I had confided the story of my engage- 
ment. To every one else it was a secret, the happy secret that 
gilded with sunshine the passing clouds of my very darkest day. 

The tenth of January fell on a Monday, that year. When I put on 
my hat and cloak, after luncheon, on Saturday, Mrs. Westow was 
ready with good wishes, and the little girls came and kissed me, and 
threw round my neck their united gift—a costly fur cape. 

“You are to wear it on Monday, dear Miss Heriot, and to think 
of us,” they cried. 

Sunday passed as usual. I rose bright and early next morning, 
and looked out of the one window in my upper room in the Wayland 
Road. The day was fair. What happiness! I could safely wear 
my new dress, and the hat that Frank had not yet seen, and with the 
new fur cape I should be well dressed enough to please even his. 
fastidious eye. 

The maid who waited on me was removing the breakfast tray, when 
the postman’s knock shook the small house. She set the tray on the 
landing, and returned the next moment with a letter forme. It was 
from Frank, and this is what it said: 





*‘ My DARLING Lucy,—I have just received a telegram from my 
Aunt Mostyn. She wishes me to come to Brighton instantly, 
and I have only a moment to write. I am sorry for our mutual 
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disappointment, as you may imagine. We must make a ‘movable 
feast’ of the birthday, and celebrate it when I return. 
‘Ever, your devoted FRANK.” 


The date was Saturday afternoon. 

I sat down and cried over that unlucky letter until I could cry no 
more. 

Miss Rebecca Mostyn, wealthy and charitable, lived a life devoted 
to good works. She had only two near relatives in the world—the 
orphan sons of her two dead brothers. Gerald Mostyn, the eldest of 
her nephews, was said to be wild and was on the Continent, living no 
one knew how. Miss Mostyn had assisted the young men very little, 
She procured a situation for each of them, and there it ended. She 
believed in work for people who were well and strong. Gerald turned 
restive under such discipline, threw up his situation, and went 
abroad. Frank remained in his place, and gave satisfaction. But to 
neither of the two came any gift from the full purse of the aunt. Her 
charity was reserved for the sick and suffering. She sought out those 
who had fallen in life’s battle, and set them on their feet again, and 
having done this she expected them also to work. 

It was supposed that her nephews would inherit her wealth in good 
time. She was now seventy years of age, and within the last twelve- 
month had invested a large sum of money in a seaside “ Refuge ” 
for young girls and women who needed fresh air, change, and 
generous diet, to enable them to recover, after the long and hopeless 
illnesses that.come to so many of the poor. Over this, her latest and 
largest charity, Miss Mostyn spared no time, trouble, or expense. 

It was to this house.that Frank had been so suddenly summoned. 
I knew how good and kind his aunt was, but it dd seem hard that 
she should unconsciously spoil my one bright holiday of all the 
year. 

I put my gala attire away, and Frank’s letter with it. I had no 
heart now for the excursion which we had intended to make together. 
In my ordinary walking dress I went out and strolled aimlessly away 
beyond Hammersmith and Brook Green. 

_At early dusk I returned, tired and footsore, and the first thing I 

heard as I came along the High Street of Kensington was Frank 
Mostyn’s name. 
_ I turned, surprised, to look at the speaker. Two decent working 
men, with bags of tools slung over their shoulders, stood before a 
coffee house. One was smoking, the other was pointing to a poster 
at the door. 

“ There it is, in black and white, if you don’t believe me, Tom. 
This Mr. Frank Mostyn is a young clerk in some lawyer’s office in 
the city, and on Saturday he goes down: to Brighton to see a rich 
aunt. The old lady had just opened a place to take in sick women 
from London, and they say she had over five hundred pounds in 
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gold in the house, that she was to pay out on the Monday. It is 
supposed the nephew knew this. Anyway, down he comes and dines 
by himself, because his aunt is over-tired, and has been forced to go 
to bed for a rest. After dinner he goes to see her in her bedroom, 
and then he comes out and tells the maid that her mistress is sleepy 
and mustn’t be disturbed. The maid waits till eleven o'clock, and 
then she makes bold to go in. She finds the lady dead and cold— 
murdered. When she gives the alarm no one can find the five 
hundred pounds, or the precious nephew, though it’s supposed that 
he has fled to France, and a detective has been sent over after him. 
What do you think of that by way of a holiday from Saturday to 
Monday ?” 

The men walked away discussing the case. As soon as I could 
command myself sufficiently, I went into the shop and bought the 
paper. I got to my room somehow, and read the terrible story. 
Then I locked the paper in my trunk, put a few things in my 
carpet-bag, and left the house. 

I called on Mrs. Westow on my way to the railway station. She 
came to me in the morning room with a face full of sorrowing 
sympathy. 

“TI sent for you two hours ago, but you were out,” she said, 
taking my hand in both hers. 

“Oh, you don’t—you don't believe that Frank is guilty?” I 
faltered. 

** Nonsense,” she answered, as she kissed me. ‘Of course he is 
not guilty.” 

That answer gave me fresh courage and strength. It was only 
what I felt and knew, but it was so much to hear it spoken by 
another. ‘Then, Mrs. Westow, help me to save him!” 

“You, poor child! what can you do?” 

“There is some horrible mystery. You must see that. If you 
can send me to that house I will never rest till I bring it all to 
light.” 

She shook her head. : 

**No guest can be received there now, Lucy. The whole house 
is in a turmoil. I have just had a letter from Miss Bence, the 
matron, begging me to send her an assistant, for the three servants 
are frightened to stay, and have given warning.” 

“There is my chance. Send me as the assistant, Mrs. Westow.” 

“But, Lucy, you don’t understand. If the servants leave, some of 
the patients remain. They must be waited upon. It would be 
hard, heavy, disagreeable work ; not at all fit for you to perform.” 

“TI will scrub floors, or black boots, or sweep chimneys, if 
needful,” I cried. ‘‘ Only.get me into that house under an assumed 
name, dear Mrs. Westow, and let me go at once, for it will drive me 
mad to feel that I am se nothing for Frank, as this long night 
goes by.” 
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I had my way. At nine o’clock that same evening a fly took me 
through the streets of Brighton to the quiet suburb which had 
suddenly obtained such an unenviable newspaper notoriety. 

After driving along a lonely road for some distance the fly skirted 
a square of ancient looking houses. At the end the driver checked 
his horse before an imposing mansion of red stone, with a pillared 
porch. I saw him look curiously up at the front windows before he 
rang an echoing bell. The blinds were all drawn down. Not a 
gleam of light shone along the facade. A dreary and desolate 
“ Refuge” it looked, on that evening, the house in Foulis Square. 


II. 


Tue “ Refuge” was a well-built mansion standing in its own grounds, 
surrounded. by high walls, and shaded by trees that were young when 
George the Fourth was king. It fronted the sea. A boisterous 
wind swept up from the shore that set all the windows rattling, and 
slammed the double-leaved hall door upon the retreating driver of 
the fly. 

I stood in a wide old-fashioned hall, listening to the roaring of the 
wind, while a pert maid servant took Mrs. Westow’s letter of intro- 
duction to the Matron. A stone staircase dazzlingly white wound 
upward from the hall, round and round to the attics, My eye was 
attracted, by a vivid gleam of colour, to the second landing. 

A woman, dressed in black, with a scarlet shawl over her shoulders, 
was leaning over the banister, hanging forward dangerously, as it 
seemed to mé. A gas-light unshtaded burned close beside her. I 
plainly saw the reddish colour of her hair cut square across a low 
forehead, and braided in her neck. Distinct, also, was the singular 
pallor of her delicately featured face, the slenderness and uprightness 
of her figure, the searching intensity of the gaze she fixed on me. 
The colour of her eyes I could not distinguish, but their glitter and 
the peculiarity of the unchanged attitude and unwavering glance 
affected me disagreeably—I knew not why. 

At the foot of the staircase a narrow hall or passage branched off 
towards the left. The pert servant took me down this passage to a 
door marked “‘ Matron’s Room.” On the threshold I glanced back 
at the upper landing. The woman in the red shawl was looking at 
me still. 

Miss Bence, the Matron, came forward to meet me. I was 
surprised to find her quite young. I set her down at five-and-twenty 
at the most, and very pretty. A clear, healthy complexion, soft, wavy 
dark brown hair, with large, innocent, deep blue eyes, and the frank, 
happy look and smile of a child. But her mouth and chin were firm, 
and the shape of her head, the “perfect head” of the phrenologist, 
showed that she was well adapted for her peculiar place and work. 
‘I am very glad to see you, Miss Smith,” she said, offering me 
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her hand. “We are in terrible trouble, as you may imagine. All 
the patients who were well enough to move have gone. The few 
who are obliged to remain through illness are half beside themselves 
with terror. The servants will go to-morrow. Poor Miss Mostyn! 
It is a cruel ending to a life lived for the good of others.” 

Her lip trembled. Her blue, tearful eyes, looked like forget-me- 
nots under still water. Murmuring a word of apology, she left the 
room. Presently she returned, capable and composed. With her 
own hands she brought a tray of refreshments for me, saying that the 
servants were now afraid to go about the passages at night. 

Soon the question that was burning in my heart arose to my lips. 

**Do you think Mr. Frank Mostyn is guilty of this horrible crime, 
Miss Bence?” 

“T do not,” was the instant reply. And I blessed her in my 
heart. 

“IT only saw Mr. Mostyn a few moments on that evening, for I 
went out to dine with a friend,” she continued. ‘‘ But he impressed 
me most favourably. I know his strange disappearance is against 
‘ him. But for that he may not be responsible, poor fellow.” 

“Do you mean—is it possible that you think—he is dead?” I 
asked, thrown off my guard for a moment. 

“‘Candidly, I don’t know what to think,” she said, musingly. 
‘*‘ Everything has turned thus far upon the one theory of Mr. Mostyn’s 
guilt. Search has been made only in the one direction. My own 
opinion—my own suspicion—is utterly at variance with the public ; 
but I don’t know that I ought to say this. My lips must be sealed, 
I fear, for I must appear at the inquest—and it is only a fancy, you 
see—lI have no actual proof.” 

She spoke somewhat incoherently, her eyes fixed upon the fire. 

‘Do you believe in fossesston ?” she asked, abruptly. 

I stared at her in utter-surprise. The commonplace comfort and 
snugness of the room, with its easy chairs, and curtains, and table- 
covers, and sofas of purple damask, its dwarf bookcases, china, pic- 
tures, and ornaments, shown by the light of the two tall wax candles 
and the blazing fire; the youthful Matron’s own appearance, so tiim 
and graceful, yet so stamped with energetic capability and sound 
common sense: these things were so diametrically opposed to that 
strange question, that I wondered if I had heard aright. 

“It is only lately that the theory has occupied my mind,” she 
continued. ‘I have been reading—the fact is, it hawats me. I wish 
I could shake off the impression. The Bible shows us that such a 
thing was once possible. Why not in these days ?”* 

She seemed to be following out some train of argument in her 
own mind. At that moment a voice, silky and singularly deep and 
sweet, spoke outside the door, in answer to some call from below. 

“Prayers? Yes, it is time, Marian. As I am here I'll ring the 
bell. You need not come up.” 
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“ All right,” shouted Marian from some lower region. And a bell 
rang loudly in the hall. 

Miss Bence shuddered. ‘Such horrible mockery ;” I heard her 
say to herself. Then she rose, and offered to show me the way to 
the dining-room, where prayers were to be read. At that door she 
left me, after pointing out my seat. 

Two noble rooms thrown into one, with purple curtains depending 
from the arch where folding-doors had once been. The ceiling was 
frescoed, the walls were panelled, a vast fireplace with marble pillars 
filled either end of the room. In one, a dull fire was smouldering ; 
one burner of a chandelier, above a long table, was lighted, and 
around the table the few remaining patients were ranged, each one 
with a Bible and prayer-book before her. The three servants sat a 
little apart, whispering and glancing over their shoulders into the 
darkness that lay beyond the arch. At the upper end of the table 
stood the Matron’s chair, and on the right of that chair was the purple 
sofa on which I sat. 

A tall woman, dressed in black with a scarlet shawl, glided in at | 
the open door. ‘Treading in her very steps came a white-haired 
lady, wearing a widow’s cap and a dress of rich black silk. She 
was short in stature, rather stout, but singularly dignified and 
graceful in her movements. She stood beside the Matron’s chair, 
the costly frills of lace at her wrists and throat just stirred by the 
motion of her swift entrance, the diamond on her white hand flashing 
out its rays of quivering blue fire; she had a fine, strong face, still 
handsome, with its smiling dark eyes, and a fresh colour was on her 
cheeks framed in their silvery curls. 

I was surprised at the marked rudeness of the patients. No one 
rose, no one even looked up at her, as she stood regarding them with 
that gentle, friendly smile. I bowed, although her eyes were not 
turned my way, and as I did so I became aware that the woman in 
the red shawl had taken her place at the other end of the sofa. She 
was leaning forward, watching me. Her eyes were of the palest, 
lightest blue: almost zw/z/e they seemed as their shrinking, evil, 
blighted glance searched my face with a kind of horror-stricken in- 
tensity, and then turned cowering toward that figure by the Matron’s 
chair. 

When I looked that way again the lady had gone. Miss Bence 
was in her place. She gave out a hymn that I knew well; I did not 
open my book, but leaned back and closed my eyes to listen. 

Fair though she was, the woman in the red shawl was gifted with 
a magnificent contralto voice, dominating rather than supporting every 
other voice. Deep, sweet, liquid, yet ringing, it so thrilled and 
wrought upon my nerves, that I was forced to leave the room. I 
could scarcely see my way for tears, 

I went back through the side passage. A cheerful glow came 
through the half open door of the Matron’s room. The lady whom 
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I had seen in the dining-room passed me on the threshold: her head 
was bent, her eyes were fixed upon the floor, Apparently lost in 
thought, she glided along the hall. At a door on the right-hand she 
paused ; then she turned and looked steadily at me; she raised her 
hand, pointed to the door, and passed through it. She had not 
spoken. I scarcely knew whether she wished me to follow. I waited 
a moment. Receiving no further summons, I went into the Matron’s 
room, shut the door, and sat down before the fire. 

I made my apologies to Miss Bence, when she came. 

“Tt was that contralto voice that affected me so strongly,” I 
remarked. 

“The voice? And what do you think of its owner?” began the 
Matron. Then added, hurriedly: ‘‘ No, don’t tell me, please ; I ought 
not to have asked. My anxiety—this great responsibility—make me 
imprudent, I fear.” 

“Why do you not share both with that sweet-faced old lady I saw 
just now?” 

I certainly asked that question; but it seemed to me that the 
words were put into my mouth, and that I was forced to utter them. 

‘What lady?” Miss Bence turned pale. 

I described her, and the colour came rushing back to her face. 

“Have you ever seen Miss Mostyn ?—Or her picture?” she asked. 

I had not. 

She took a coloured cabinet photograph from the wall, and placed 
itin my hand. Dark eyes, fresh colour, silvery curls, kindly smile, 
they were all there before me, and there was the dignified figure in 
the black dress and the widow’s cap! 

“IT remember one thing now,” I said, and I felt the blood leaving 
my own cheeks: “I heard no step, no rustle of silk, as that figure 
passed away. And no one noticed it in the dining-room except 
myself—and the woman in the scarlet shawl; the woman who 
sang.” 

That woman is Julia Billings, her maid—who was the first to 
find her dead, and to give the alarm. Evening after evening has 
Mrs. Mostyn taken that chair by which you saw her stand. And the 
room to which she pointed is the room which her maid has used 
since the murder. You may have been sent here to unravel this 
dreadful mystery, and to save an innocent man,” said Miss Bence, as 
we clasped hands to give each other courage, and sat cowering and 


whispering over the dying fire. 


III. 
In the hushed quiet of that midnight hour, with the books that 
Miss Mostyn had used, and the ornaments she had chosen, plainly 
visible around us, if we looked up from the dying fire it had been 
easy for Miss Bence, as for myself, to believe in the mysterious 
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appearance, to say to each other nervously: “ It may be possible, to 
save the innocent, to point out the real criminal—who knows?” 

There was no disguise between us. I told her my real name and 
my reason for coming to Foulis House. On her part, the young 
Matron confided to me the suspicion which as yet she had scarcely 
dared whisper to herself. We agreed to watch and to act in concert. 
Then, with a kindly good-night, we separated. 

Miss Mostyn was lying in the room on the first floor, which was 
called “the Superintendent’s Study.” During the day Julia Billings, 
the maid, by her own request, kept watch and ward there. At eight 
o’clock each evening two women relieved her, and remained till nine 
the next morning. No one slept on that floor now. My own room 
led out of the side hall. Miss Bence escorted me to the door. As 
I stood watching her on her way back, I saw the gleam of a red 
shawl inside the door of a small closet on the landing where pails and 
brooms were kept. Ensconced in that retreat, Julia Billings also 
watched and listened till my door was closed. 

On the morrow the inquest took place. As a supposed stranger . 
to all parties, who had only arrived at Foulis House after the 
murder, I was not summoned before the Coroner. Julia Billings 
was the first witness. 

' She stated that there were only three servants kept at Foulis House. 
One had leave of absence on that fatal Saturday evening. The other 
two being unusually busy in consequence, had begged Julia to wait 
upon Miss Mostyn’s visitor. She, therefore, had prepared his room, 
had admitted him to the house, and served him with ‘“‘a high tea” 
in her mistress’s room. He had chosen that meal instead of dinner 
on finding that his aunt was ill. 

“And did your mistress take tea with him?” asked the Coroner. 

“She did not, sir,” said Julia. ‘She had not been well all that 
day ; and directly after breakfast she sent me to the telegraph office 
to summon Mr. Frank Mostyn from London. She did not rise till 
two o'clock. After she was dressed she turned giddy. She lay 
down again upon her bed with the coverlet thrown over her. After 
Mr. Mostyn’s tea was cleared away, she ordered me to place writing 
materials on the table beside the bed. I didso. Mr. Mostyn drew 
an easy chair up beside the table. When I came in a little later to 
look after the fire, there was gold on the table—a great deal it looked 
tome, They were talking eagerly. I thought Mr. Mostyn seemed 
vexed at something my mistress had been saying to him. In about 
half an hour he came out. I was in the lower hall as he came down 
the stairs. He told me that Miss Mostyn wished to sleep—that I 

was not to go in till she rang. Then he went away.” 

The coroner’s questions elicited nothing more than had already 

‘been told of the fatal ending of that night. 
‘Miss Bence left the room, after giving her testimony, in tears. 
“*T was obliged to tell the truth,” she said to me when she grew 
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composed. ‘‘I was forced to own that Miss Mostyn herself told me 
that her nephew might remain here several days, and that his sudden 
departure while I was spending the evening out with a friend surprised 
me. I am afraid I have injured him, but I could not speak falsely. 
Oh, how I wish I had stayed at home that night! I feel as sure of 
his innocence as you do, my dear. But my evidence goes straight 
against him; and how can we make prejudiced people believe what 
we cannot really prove to ourselves ? ” 

We were both hopeless, and with good reason. The evidence and 
the verdict were alike. Both against my Frank! 

A skilled detective was sent after him—to Paris first. A second 
messenger was dispatched to Brussels, where Mr. Gerald Mostyn was 
staying when last heard from. The funeral was to be delayed till 
Saturday, on the chance of Mr. Gerald’s arrival. In the meantime, 
Foulis House was under surveillance. Watched, as we all knew, in 
the hope of Frank Mostyn’s return. 

Among the papers on the table in the Superintendent's Study had 
been found a letter from Miss Mostyn to her nephew Gerald, virtually 
disinheriting him, “for reasons which he would fully understand.” 
So ran the words. And a Will of later date, very recently signed, be- 
queathed the sum of ten thousand pounds to trustees for the “ Foulis. 
House Refuge” and everything else—money, houses, lands, bank- 
stock and shares, without reserve, to her dear nephew, Frank. 
Mostyn. 

“Monster!” cried the public through the press and the strife of 
tongues. ‘‘ Here was a motive for the murder! Impatient to enjoy 
his inheritance, the lost man had struck the fatal blow, and the life- 
blood of his benefactress stained the very paper on which the Will 
was written !” 

It was useless to attempt to stem the tide of popular indignation. 
Even Mrs, Westow began to doubt. I saw—or thought I saw— 
evidence of -her wavering faith in the long, kind letter that came to 
me directly after the inquest, and I left it unanswered. 

I had spent only eight-and-forty hours in that dreadful house, but 
the time seemed like so many years to me. If I had not had so 
much actual hard work to do, I should have broken down in absolute 
despair. We often pity the very poor because they have no leisure 
to sit down with folded hands, and mourn over their losses and their 
griefs; but it may be that this is the one mercy that makes their 
hard lots endurable. 

Two of the servants left the house as soon as the inquest ended. 
Only the pert Marian remained. To my surprise she threw herself 
gallantly into the breach, doing her best to fill the vacant places; but 
many hard, disagreeable tasks among the patients remained for Miss 
Bence and for myself. 

We went out alternately for fresh air and exercise ; but, on the 
Thursday, I felt so ill that Miss Bence dismissed me for the afternoon, 
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Charging me to spend every moment of the time in brisk walking 
Close beside the shore. 

Accordingly I went into the town, along the crowded Marine 
Parade, past the bank marked “ Dangerous,” past the Gas Factory, 
the pretty little square cottage of dark grey stone where the coast- 
guardsmen live, and so out along the green cliffs and through 
Rottingdene. 

A church clock struck four as I turned to retrace my steps. A 
treeless country and a shipless sea—thus has Brighton sometimes 
been described. On all that vast expanse of water only one vessel 
could be seen; and the great brown fields, shadowless and bare, 
stretched upwards, acre after acre, till they met the bare, unshaded 
downs, 

One house only was in sight—a singular building of pale greyish- 
yellow stone, its steep gable-end fronting the lonely fields. At one 
side was a tower; at the other some humbler addition, whose moss- 
grown roof sloped nearly to the ground. There were no hedges, no 
winding lanes, no green hills, no sunny orchards, the stock yard was 
bare of cattle, and no labourers were busy about the fields. Its 
desolate uncared-for aspect was so strange, so unsuited to the 
busy city at its very threshold, that I watched it, as I walked along 
the cliff, till the sea fog coming up around me and the gathering 
twilight hid it from my view. The cliff-path being thus rendered 
dangerous, I crept over a clay bank out into the high road that 
skirted the farmyard gates. 

Uncertain of the way, I walked cautiously and slowly ; lightly, 
too, no doubt, for out of the silence, the darkness, and the raw 
fog, came a man’s voice, speaking as if no listener were near. 

“‘T tell you there zs danger, Julia,” it said. ‘Those confounded 
newspapers are already asking where I can be that I do not see their 
accounts of the inquest. A little more, and they will have the clue. 
I dare not stay here, after to-night.” 

“You need not, Gerald,” replied the voice of Julia Billings. ‘I 
am beginning to scent danger, too, and I won’t wait for the funeral, 
as I intended. I mistrust one person at the Refuge ; perhaps two.” 

“ And yet you stay there ?” 

** Not after this one night, Gerald. I came to tell you so. No one 
knows or dreams that you visited your aunt in London two weeks 
ago, or that you followed her here on the chance of her forgiveness. 
You may thank her charitable craze for that. If you had both been 
much in the world, at the present time you would not have found it 
so easy to fly to the Continent, even in that disguise, as you will now.” 

“The charitable craze, as you call it, has taken ten thousand 
pounds out of the fortune, any way,” was the reply, in a tone quite 
as bitteras her own. ‘And now that idiotic Frank, whom I hated 
in my boyhood, will take all the rest! I ruined my life, Julia, when 
I married you !” 
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“Tt is not ruined,” said Julia, confidently. ‘I did think it was 
when the anonymous letter came from France to tell your aunt you 
were married. I was sure of it when she ordered you from her house 
in Belgrave Square, and when she sent for your cousin to join her 
here. But your lucky star rose again, Gerald, on that night.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“J will not tell you yet. Go you to France this very night. I 
will join you at Marseilles within two days. Then I will whisper my 
secret in your ear, and you will take back the hard words you have 
just said, and acknowledge that you did well for yourself when you 
took the poor, half-French ballet-girl from the stage to be your wife.” 

The man began to pace impatiently to and fro as she went on 
talking in her low caressing voice. 

Under cover of his heavy footsteps I stole away. I had heard 
enough to guide me in a certain line of action, and there was no time 
to lose if I was to reach Foulis House before the lady’s-maid could 
return. 

A light glimmered, dull and yellow, through the fog, soon after I 
passed the coastguard-station. It was the lamp at the Aberystwith 
Inn, and a fly stood before the door, empty and disengaged, I got 
in, and told the driver to take me as near to the police-station as pos- 
sible. He left me a little below its door. After a brief conversation 
with an inspector, I returned to Foulis House. A letter from Mrs, 
Westow awaited me. She begged me to return to Kensington at 
once. She had suddenly decided to go abroad for the remainder of 
the winter, and would like me to accompany them. I wrote at once, 
thanking her for all her kindness, but adding that I could never leave 
England till I had cleared Frank’s name of crime. 

Having thus resigned my one situation, and, perhaps, lost my 
best friend, next to Frank, I went to Miss Bence to report the adven- 
ture of the afternoon, and to ask her to take a little rest before the 
drama of the evening should begin. 


IV. 
Tue rules at Foulis House had been relaxed since the murder, 
with one exception. It was still imperative that no member of the 
“Refuge” should be absent after dusk without leave. Julia Billings 
had slipped out unobserved during the afternoon hours, when Miss 
Bence and Marian were busiest. Consequently I was prepared for 
her appearance at the tea-table, in her ordinary house-dress, and 
with her usual aspect. On the dead pallor of that inscrutable face 
neither sun nor wind could leave a trace of change, 

But she was human (although I sometimes doubted it, as I sat 
musing alone), and therefore susceptible of fatigue. In spite of her 
iron nerves, the week must have been an anxious one to her. Doubt- 
less she had slept little of late; and now, when tea was over, the 
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effect of her long, hurried walk, against a stiff sea-breeze, made itself 
felt. 

I had promised Miss Bence that I would keep watch and ward 
while she slumbered. After the tea-bell had summoned everyone to 
the dining-room, and I had seen Julia Billings safely through the door, 
[ had sto!en out to the garden-gate, and silently admitted a stalwart 
constable. 

It was his business thoroughly to search the room in the side pas- 
saze which Julia Billings occupied, and where her trunk and hand- 
big stood, ostentatiously unlocked. From that room he was to make 
his way, before tea was over, to a bedroom on the first floor, adjoin- 
ing the Superintendent’s Study. It had been occupied by the lady’s- 
maid before the murder ; and the inspector's theory was, that in that 
room some trace of guilt—if, indeed, the woman were guilty—would 
be found. But the inspector, like everyone else, was so thoroughly 
imbued with the belief that Frank Mostyn—my loyal, noble Frank— 
was the murderer, that he had scarcely given his mind properly to 
my story. Indeed, the policeman was sent to Foulis House more, I 
was fully persuaded, to quiet‘me than because a discovery was really 
expected that would clear Frank from the odium of the crime. 

With the consciousness of the officer’s presence in that upper room 
weighing on me like a guilty secret of my own, I sat beside the fire 
pretending to read, but, in reality, keeping guard that Julia Billings 
might not go upstairs too soon. 

But, as I have said, fatigue, long continued excitement, and the 
hour spent in that fresh sea-breeze, combined to chain her to her 
chair. She shivered, and drew nearer the blaze, as if its warmth 
was needed. Presently, looking up from my book, I saw her leaning 
back in the easy chair. Her head rested against the marble of the 
fireplace ; she was sound asleep. 

The group gathered around the fire at the other end of the 
room were talking noisily. Their voices did not disturb her. We 
two were alone, secure from observation ; I bent forward, and studied 
that sleeping face. 

I am near-sighted, and on this account, I fail to see many defects 
in the countenance of my associates that are only too plain to others. 
Looking at Julia Billings from a distance, I had always taken her for 
the young woman she represented herself to be. The dead whiteness 
of her complexion, the colour of her hair, and the youthful way in 
which it was worn, the slightness of her figure, and the alertness of 
her movements, all confirmed that impression in my mind. Only 
one thing had contradicted it. The evil, shrinking expression of the 
pale eyes—the look that retreated, seeking some covert of shelter— 
instead of coming forward, frankly to meet my own, as an honest 
glance should do. 

But now those eyes were closed. I had thought them dreadful. 
I had turned away from the sight of them, nervously feeling as if 
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something wickedly uncanny were near me. But now I saw that to 
the eyes alone was that face indebted for any semblance of youth 
that it might wear. In the stillness of slumber, the secrets of that 
past life were partially revealed. It was no girl who sat near me,— 
but a woman, old in the world’s ways. Haggard, tempest-tossed, 
passion-worn, sin-driven. I looked at her, and recalled the strange 
question, asked by the Matron, on the night of my arrival. 

“ Do you believe in possession ?” 

I could not remain another moment. I stole away upstairs, candle 
in hand, and tapped at the door of the officer’s retreat. 

“ Are you there?” I whispered. 

And when I heard his low reply, I began to feel safe once more. 

At eight o’clock the two nurses would arrive. The tea-bell had 
rung, punctually, at six. But I had spent some time beside the 
dining-room fire. It was now a quarter to seven. 

I suppose the officer’s close vicinity gave me unusual courage. 
For the wish came over me to go and pay a first and last visit 
to the lady who had loved, and been so kind to her nephew Frank. 
The door was unlocked. I opened it, and entered. 

It was a large room, square and lofty, with two long windows that 
faced the avenue and the sea. The blinds of these windows were 
not drawn down, and a gas-lamp in the avenue, opposite the hall- 
door, threw its light directly in the room. I scarcely needed my 
candle there. : 

A large bed, draped with purple curtains, stood on the right hand 
side of the door, between it, and the first of the two windows. 

At the lower end, next the fireplace, two purple curtains, 
suspended from a gilded arch, were closely drawn together. As I 
was about to draw these curtains aside, I heard a step coming along 
the hall. It might be the lady’s maid, ora nurse. I blew out my 
candle. The great bed stood out well from the wall. Into that 
space I glided, and the curtains concealed me. 

The door opened quietly, some one entered. Then the key was 
turned in the lock. 

Julia Billings crossed the room carrying a small brass lamp in her 
hand. She wore her waterproof cloak, which came to her feet, a black 
velvet hat and lace veil, and a fur collar. She placed the lamp on 
the mantelpiece and drew the curtains aside. Then I saw that they 
concealed nothing worse than a window, of which the blind was 
drawn down. 

She looked from it to the other windows, pulled down their blinds 
with a jerk, and drew the heavy curtains over them. 

The windows in front were of the modern French kind, opening 
like doors to the ground. That at the end was an old-fashioned one, 
with a cushioned window seat. She knelt down beside this, ran her 
hand along the polished wood of the floor, and seemed to measure 2 
certain space from the wall. A portion of the flooring slid aside, 
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disclosing a square open space beneath the window seat. Thrusting 
her hand into the aperture, the woman drew out a small black bag, 
The slip of wood was pushed again into its place. She rose to her 
feet, and her pale eyes glittered as she lifted the bag. 

‘“‘ The dead are of use when a treasure is to be guarded,” she said, 
aloud, with a sinister smile. ‘All your own fault, mind you, 
mistress! You wearied me to madness with your prayers and your 
Bible readings, and your wasting money on the good-for-nothing 
poor. But I could have endured it if you had not insulted me so, 
that last night. Your nephew never should marry your servant, you 
said—and Frank should have all, and Gerald none. You were 
mistaken, mistress, and you have paid dearly for the mistake,” 

I heard the chink of gold, the rustle of paper, saw the flash of 
diamonds in the lamplight, as she coolly examined the contents of the 
hand-bag. - Evidently, she was about to leave the house, to join Gerald 
Mostyn, or to follow him to France. 

How could I give the signal in time to the policeman, with that 
locked door between me and safety? I could find courage for the 
attempt only by thinking of Frank, and of what he would say, when 
he learned that J, unaided, had cleared his name. 

I drew a long breath, and stole softly, still screened by the bed 
and its curtains, toward the door. But she heard me, and dashed the 
bag down on the toilet table. 

“You vile London spy!” she cried. ‘You are here, watching 
me. I know it! But the door is locked, and now I'll serve you as 
I served her !”” 

What she-would have done I know not. I flung open the door, 
with a loud scream, as she rushed across the room. I thought I 
heard the crash of carriage wheels on the gravel outside, mingling 
with the tramp of feet in the passage, as the constable sprang between 
us just as her arm was uplifted above my head. 

The blow intended for me fell upon him, but he held her fast. 
People came running up the stairs and along the hall, the room 
seemed filled with policemen in a moment, and she was in their 
midst, terrible to look on as she struggled for freedom. Then all at 
once she seemed to realise that it was all over with her, and she 
became quiet. 

“Release me,” she said, ‘‘and I will go with you anywhere, and 
make no resistance.” They did so. In a moment her hand had 
dived into her pocket ; the next she had swallowed the contents of a 
small packet. ‘Now do your worst,” she said, “for my moments 
are numbered. You don’t suppose that I had not prepared for such 
an emergency as this,” 

Even as she spoke a deathlike pallor crept into her face, and she 
seemed about to lose consciousness. ‘“ It is death,” she murmured ; 
“‘ place me on the bed.” 

Miss Bence, pale and horror stricken, was beside me at the door. 
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The frightened servants and nurses stood crying in the hall. I felt 
that I must be going out of my mind, or dreaming, for Frank, also, 
stood beside me. And when I followed Miss Bence to the side of the 
bed, it was Frank, wrapped in his travelling coat, who stood there, 
and looked at me as if he felt that he, too, was dreaming. 

It was no time for explanations between us, ‘The wretched woman 
was speaking to Miss Bence. 

The wildness had gone out of her. Gone, too, was the false look 
of youth. Only the worn, haggard, wasted face of a woman of forty, 
aged beyond her years, was left. 

“It is all over,” she said, wearily. ‘Gerald will hate me when he 
knows all. But I’ve lost him, and where’s the use of living!” 

No words can describe the despair of that low voice, the weariness 
of that changed face. 

“] killed her,” she continued. ‘ Frank Mostyn is innocent. She 
had heard of Gerald’s marriage, and disinherited him because of it. 
After Frank went away that night, I told her that I was Gerald’s wife. 
I thought she was fond of me. I hoped she would forgive us, but 
she would not. And so—you know the rest.” 

‘She sent me to France that very night, to beg Gerald to come 
back and she would forgive his marriage,” said Frank. “In time, 
she would have forgiven you, too, even if the discovery made 
her angry just at first. And she made me promise to share all with 
him, if she should die before she could alter the Will.” 

“Ts that true?” gasped the dying woman. “Then, indeed, has 
judgment come to me even in this world!” And with a wild cry 
that I shall hear to my dying day, she fell back upon the pillow. 

“It is death, indeed,” said the doctor, who had been sent for, 
and had silently entered the room. 

I hid my face on Frank’s shoulder, and burst into tears. 

* * * * * 


An hour later, as we sat with Miss Bence in the Matron’s room, a 
message came from the Police Office to say that Gerald Mostyn 
was in custody, having been arrested at the railway station, in the 
disguise of a sailor, as he was purchasing a third-class ticket for the 
London train. 

Alarmed at his position, Gerald made a voluntary and complete 
confession. 

He had met Julia Billings in Paris, and had grown so infatuated 
as to take her from the stage and marry her privately. He had 
managed to get her into his aunt’s service, but an anonymous letter 
having informed the old lady of his marriage, he dared not stem the 
torrent of-her wrath, and introduce Julia as his wife. 

Matters went on in this unsatisfactory way for neatly a year. Miss 
Mostyn threatened to disinherit her nephew. He was poor, over 
head and ears in debt, and he had grown tired of his wife. To 
keep him near her at any hazard, Julia had persuaded him to 
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follow his aunt to Brighton, and to remain there till a favourable 
opportunity should offer for her to bring about their reconciliation. 

The letter written to Gerald, the Will made in Frank’s favour, 
alarmed Julia greatly. Then came the sudden journey of Frank 
Mostyn to the Refuge, and his equally sudden departure, for a reason 
she did not understand. That night Julia made her confession. 
It seemed to her to have been made in vain. Then followed 
the terrible result. 

Circumstances so favoured the concealment of her guilt that the 
task was an easy one. The secret recess in the floor had been shown 
to Miss Mostyn at the time of the sale, by the former owner of the 
house. As she received the poor into the Refuge, it seemed well to 
her to make use of the recess, and her money and jewels were always 
deposited there during her stay. She had spoken of this to no one. 
But her maid, ever watchful and prying, had discovered it by chance, 
and turned it to her own convenience and use. 

Frank’s innocence was loudly proclaimed by the very newspapers 
which had been most eager to denounce him. Gerald Mostyn 
only waited to see his aunt laid in the family vault, and his wife 
buried in a quiet village cemetery, where no one knew her history— 
for to every one’s surprise the verdict of the Coroner’s jury was 
one of unsound mind—and then from Frank’s hand he took his 
portion and went abroad ; never, as he said, to look upon the shores 
of old England again. 

The Refuge is still kept up, according to its founder’s wish and 
plan, but it is.in another place and under another name; and the 
pretty little Matron is no longer there. She resigned her post 
the day after Miss Mostyn’s funeral, and she is now at the head of 
a happy household of her own. 

Westow House is again occupied by the family. The little girls 
are grown into fashionable young ladies, and their mother long ago 
begged Frank’s pardon because she once judged him so wrongly. 

The world goes well with us. Frank has settled down into a 
thorough country gentleman, honoured and respected by his equals, 
loved as a benefactor by the poor. And I, his happy wife, have 
scarcely a wish ungratified. 

But even in the midst of my happiness I shudder when I recall 
the dreadful end of that poor sinner. I lose myself in sad speculation 
over the mystery of her existence, and her doom. I remember all 
the agony of that most sorrowful birthday, and I can never think with 
composure for one moment of the House in Foulis Square. 

















ONE NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ PHyLLis,” “MOLLY BAwn,” ETC. 





To Miss KATHLEEN BLakeE, Derrygra, Galway. 
“ Tomakin, Edinburgh, Dec. 22nd, 1883. 

” M Y Dear KATHLEEN,—Here I am at last, after such a journey ! 

If I had only known about it, I should have stayed at home, 
so that now I am rather glad I didn’t know. That means that I am 
pretty comfortable, and quite charmed with all my surroundings. We 
are of Auld Reekie though scarcely zz it, being perched upon the 
outskirts of it in a quite too charming house. When I jumped out 
of the carriage the night of my arrival, and stood in the small outer 
hall waiting for the bell to be answered, and peered curiously through 
the glass doors into the larger hall beyond, where a goodly fire was 
burning, I felt as if my lonely journey had not been for nothing 
after all. There were two large shaded lamps, that cast a rose- 
coloured flame upon the polished floor—the big fire I have already 
mentioned—and somewhat further back a dark oak staircase that 
faded off into gloom. 

‘“‘Then a man threw open the door, and in another moment 1 
found myself wrapped in the glow of the crimson lamps, and follow- 
ing my conductor obediently across the hall and down a passage, and 
round a corner, and into a recess, and goodness knows where, until 
we came to a—compartment shall I call it? At any rate it was an 
antique in the way of ante-rooms, and a door in some obscure corner 
of it being thrown wide, I-was ushered ceremoniously into a brilliantly 
lighted room beyond. 

‘“‘T never saw sO many corners in any room before in all my life; 
and it was full of men, and a few women, and several dogs, all more 
or less in reposeful attitudes. There were no pink lamps in this 
room, and though it was singularly bright, I think it was only the 
enormous pine logs on the open hearth that lit it. Lady Janet rose to 
welcome me, and was as gracious in her reception of me as Nature 


permitted. 
“T felt a wee bit shy at first, and hardly knew what to say. But 
they were all very good to me, and the women said some pretty things 


about our picturesque, if somewhat unpleasant land. One of them 
gently pushed me into a luxurious chair, and, unrequested, deprived 
me of my sealskin. Another administered to me my tea. It was 
sweet and strong, and such as my soul loveth. Oh! Katty; the very 
smell of it made me long for you and our little cosy chats at home. 
Surely no sister ever loved another as I love you! I said ‘ Yes,’ and 
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‘No,’ to all their pretty speeches, as eloquently as I knew how, but I 
was, on the whole, silent, and spent my time trying to learn by heart 
all the different warlike weapons that adorned the walls of this strange 
room. I wondered how many arsenals in how many countries had 
been robbed to decorate them and the ceiling of it. There were rifles, 
dirks, broadswords, pistols, Indian daggers, boomerangs, clubs, spears, 
assegais, everything except (I regret to say it!) the simple and gentle 
shillelagh. 

“Lady Janet has really been quite extraordinarily kind to me, and has 
given me to understand that she hopes I will forget that she was only 
my father’s step-sister, and try to think of her as his very real own 
one. I have promised to do all that in me lies in this direction. 

** And now, Katty, a last word. Don’t let George come to Edin- 
burgh. What’s the good of it? I like him; but liking isn’t loving, 
and I don’t think I zan¢ him to love me. I’ve known him such a time, 

' And when one has almost grown up with a person it makes all the 
difference. And the fact of his being a baronet doesn’t count a 
scrap! And he is always looking at me so exactly as if he felt cer- 
tain I should have him after all that he aggravates me. I want 
you to understand that I esteem George and all his solid qualities 
quite as much as you and mamma do—only that he worries me. 

‘“‘ Now, there is a man here who doesn’t worry me. He calls him- 
self my cousin, because he is a nephew of Lady Janet’s ; but really 
he isn’t our cousin in any way. He is tall, handsome, distinguished. 
One likes him at a first glance. He is a little light and frivolous, 
perhaps, but very enjoyable; and—he fancies me/ a great charm! 
After all, most women’s likes and dislikes are bound and governed 
by the fact that somebody else likes or dislikes them. 

** Let that be as it may, however, I confess I finda modest amount 
of pleasure in Darnley Bruce’s conversational efforts, and in his near 
vicinity. I wish I had you in the next room, Katty, that I might 
go in and bore you a bit with my fancies ; but as it is, I can only do 
it On paper—a more merciful way, as you can escape it if you will, 
with the fire so close at hand. 

‘Good-bye, my darling sister ; and be szve you dissuade George 
from paying that visit here to Lady Janet he has so often threatened 
since I mentioned my determination to accept her last invitation. A 
kiss to the dearest of mothers.—Ever your own, “© NORAH.” 


«@ 





To Miss BLakE, Tomakin, Edinburgh. 

‘‘Derrygra, Galway, Dec, 26th, 1883. 
“Dartinc Norau,—Look out for squalls! Because he has 
started! The mother having read your letter to me, let out the 
whole affair without meaning it. She told him how you were enjoy- 
ing yourself, and what delightful people Lady Janet had gathered 
round her, and that there was one man in part cular whom Norah 
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seemed to have found especially interesting. You know what 
mamma is when she once begins! He had a flowing account, I can 
tell you. I gave her a somewhat severe kick (we were at luncheon), 
which she bore like a martyr at the time, but for which I hada 
lecture afterwards, George was up in arms in a moment. I could 
see that by the glitter of his eye, and the increased suavity of his 
manner. I write this thus hurriedly, to give you timely warning of his 
advance upon you. I was quite mad with poor mamma about her 
want of discrimination in mentioning to him your modern Darnley, 
and she, when I explained matters to her, professed to be equally 
mad with herself. But, to be candid, I didn’t believe her. I know 
that in her soul she favours George, and would gladly see you Lady 
Blake. And I cannot wonder. George, to my thinking, suits you 
down to the ground ; and I don’t believe one bit in your hero with 
the romantic name, 

“ Dear Norah, don’t stay 400 long with that pompous old woman 
and her nephew, or I shall do something desperate—Ever your 
loving sister, “ KATHLEEN,” 


Christmas had come and gone, and a New Year was at hand. To 
Norah Blake the past three weeks spent in her aunt’s Scottish home 
had proved far from unpleasant, though it had been with a doubting 
heart she had accepted the invitation. There had been moments, 
indeed, which were altogether pleasant—moments with which Mr. 
Bruce had had a good deal to do. He had fallen into her life at 
once, from that first hour when he saw her enter the firelit room, 
tall and pale, and faintly smiling, and had found himself a little later 
on rather wrapt up in the arranging of her movements, and almost 
of. her thoughts. He had begun by declaring he would make her 
visit a pleasant one to her, and had ended by finding that it would 
be a pleasant one for him. 

She was fresh, delightful, even a little amusing; one forgot to yawn 
when with her, one forgot a good deal, indeed, that one might better 
have remembered, perhaps, were the truth told. . But to be able to 
forget successfully at times is a very comfortable gift. 

The first few days had gone charmingly, and others might have 
followed as smoothly but for a new element that was thrown into their 
midst, in the person of the stalwart, solemn young Irishman, Sir George 
Blake. To Norah, even though his coming had been foretold to her 
by a faithful sister, his sudden descent upon all the surrounding 
frivolity had been something of ashock. At times in her quiet home 
in Ireland she had found him now and then a trifle oppressive; here 
he was immeasurably more so. He was, yet he was not her lover. 
He had, indeed, gone as far in that direction as she would permit, 
and had certainly conveyed to her the impression that he fully in- 
tended to go farther. He had not in actual words asked her to 
marry him, but there was not a shadow of doubt that he meant to do 
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so on any occasion that might happen to strike him as being favour- 
able to the possibility of his receiving to his question the answer he 
desired. 

He was calm, methodical, by no means an ideal lover, but he was 
very good looking, and there was a standing solidity about him that 
carried its own weight and compelled her at times to think more of 
him than suited her. 

. As for Darnley Bruce, he was altogether different. He was as 
light as the other was solid, and knew more of the world’s ways in his 
thirty years, than Sir George would have discovered in a lifetime. 
He was a tall, dark man, with an appealing, half-subdued manner 
that hinted at love making, but that seldom overstepped the limit or 
made /imse/f uncomfortable. He was, Norah told herself, everything 
he ought to be, and she gave herself up unconditionally to the enjoy- 
ment of his perfections, and the arrangements he made for her bien 
étre. 

Christmas had been an effective time, and Norah, in a new gown 
that had showed off all her many points, had been conscious of an 
universal admiration, strange as it was exhilarating. Mr. Bruce had 
looked at her in a very appreciative fashion, and even Sir George’s 
quiet glances that always seemed to her half full of disapprobation, 
had not had power to damp her inward satisfaction or her open , 
delight at the fitness of things generally. 

And now it was the eve ofa New Year! To-morrow would see it 
dawn! They were all a little depressed in spite of many efforts to 
the contrary, and Lady Janet was undisguisedly sleepy. Sir George, 
the only guest that night, tired, perhaps, of listening to Norah’s soft 
laughter ‘as she sat apart with Bruce, had taken an early departure, 

almost immediately, indeed, after dinner ; and at nine precisely Lady 
Janet rose from her couch and. declared her intention of seeking her 
maid forthwith and the virtuous couch, that was to follow on that 
damsel’s administrations. Norah, a little dismayed at the idea of 
having so early to seek a repose in which she was of no need, rose 
too. 

“You need not come quite yet. You may stay a little longer, 
dear, and entertain Darnley,” said Lady Janet, with drowsy good- 
nature. “But don’t sit up Too late. See to that, Darnley.” She 
smiled at them in a listless fashion, and then faded sleepily away. 

Norah glanced ruefully at her companion. ‘“ That means half-an- 
hour’s grace, no more,” she said, “‘and I do so hate going to bed 
until the spirit moves me. The way Aunt Janet speaks makes one 
feel as if one was a baby!” 

She laughed, but there was unmistakable vexation in her mirth. 

‘Well, don’t do it,” said Darnley. Then he looked at her suddenly 
as though some thought had just occurred to him. “It is New 
Year’s Eve,” he said, ‘‘and the city will be illuminated, and there will 

be rejoicings of a rather unique character in certain parts of it. You, 
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who live so far from us and our customs, should know something of 
our lower classes. Lady Janet is in bed and the world lies before us. 
Let us play truant for once. Put on your ulster and the hat that you 
least esteem, and let us sally forth in search of knowledge.” 

“I don’t think,” said Norah, hesitating, “that I much care for 
knowledge. There should be something else.” 

“There will be adventure. Cannot even ¢ha¢ stir you? There 
will be the certainty that if discovered, condemnation will fall upon 
our heads. There is the thought that the estimable Sir George (who 
plainly regards you with open disapproval) would look with scorn 
upon our conduct. And 

“ Yes—let us go,” interrupted she, lightly, flushing and lifting to 
his, eyes that burned with a quick yet sombre fire. 

A few minutes later she stole down, wrapped in a warm fur cloak 
and gently hooded, and together they stepped across the hall with its 
pink shaded lamps, opened the hall door for themselves, and, unknown 
to the household, emerged into the dullness of the night. 

Her letter to her sister, a few days later on, described rather accu- 
rately what she saw and felt that night, and the strangeness of the 
circumstances that were to have such an effect upon her after life. 


“JT was told that up in the old town at the market cross, under 
the shadow of the Iron Church, all the poorer people assembled to 
‘proclaim’ the New Year. Of course few of the eminently respect- 
able class, of which we form two units, had ever witnessed their rites 
or ever meant to! The way was all uphill, as slippery as glass, 
and thronged with people, who were making noise enough to break 
the drum of one’s ear. I was glad I had on my warm cloak, as it was 
colder far than anything except ice-pudding. 

“The mist was below us, and looked much as the moon might 
look to those who had got above it, being all luminous with a pure 
white brilliancy that came from the electric lamps:‘of the railway 
station hidden somewhere in the depths. Above us was the black 
outline of the old town and the Castle rock. Everything reasonable 
seemed all at once m/es away, and I was beginning to have a strong 
fit of repentance, and a mean hankering for my bed-room fire, when 
—I was rewarded for all my temerity. Oh! Katty, I wésk you had 
been with me. I hardly feel sorry for anything when I recall it! 
There was the pitch darkness of the night, the surging, trampling 
crowd somewhere near, the gaunt houses creeping away up into the 
ghost-like mist like so many giant cliffs; and all, and everything 
lighted up in true demoniac style by the red and green and orange 
fires that flamed up at the corners of all the streets. The effect was 
indescribably weird, and to add to it one could see vaguely, through 
the smoke of the fires and the cloudy mist, the great tower of the 
thurch with its clock lights. 

“ And then suddenly there was a great silence—a silence that 
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seemed to me louder than all the tumult that went before it. I 
thought I heard the beating of all the hearts around me. The fires 
grew on the instant brighter and brighter; they sprang up as if to 
reach the sky ; their lurid tongues pierced and flamed through the 
murky darkness, and then, all at once, some clock tolled the hour. 
What hour I did not then know; but as the last sound of it died 
on the air, there arose from the multitude a shout, such as I, at least, 
never heard before! It rang and echoed through the night, and 
then it ceased, and the fires died down mysteriously, and the smoke 
and the mist met each other and swept over everything, and even 
the yellow lights in the church tower grewdim, It was all very eerie, 
but exciting, more than I can say.” 


So far, Norah’s letter could explain matters; but no farther. The 
mist, indeed, came down upon her and Bruce, and the thought of 
home ran at last very high within their breasts. When the final 
toll of the bell had sounded on their ears, they turned, as if with 
one mind, and sought to escape the turmoil around them. They 
ran, indeed, a little, and at last paused breathless in a small side 
street that struck Norah as being remarkably solitary for even that 
time of night. But in truth she had been so entertained that she 
felt as if only a few minutes had elapsed since she left Lady Janet’s 
drawing-room. 

It was a quaint old-fashioned street in which they found them- 
selves, and it might have been a city of the dead, so still it was, so 
replete with an unbroken calm. Norah, pausing, glanced at her com- 
panion, arrd then burst out laughing. It was the gayest laugh imagin- 
able, and the lightest-hearted, but it echoed with such a cruel clear- 
ness through the deserted street that it at once sobered her. 

“Why, where are we?” she said, glancing somewhat timidly to the 
right and left. ‘“ Who could imagine we had only just emerged from 
that noisy thoroughfare. Why, it might be miles away now, so—so 
singular is this quiet that has enveloped us. Where are all the 
people to whom this street means home? Have they, too, joined 
the madding crowd beyond?” 

‘“* More probably they have gone to bed,” said Bruce, laughing. 

“To bed!” She started violently. ‘ At /izs hour!” 

“Why, what hour do you think it is?” asked he, a little surprised 
at her surprise. 

“Ten, perhaps?” faltered she, nervously. 

“* Zen? What do you think the shouting was about just now? 
Have you forgotten that it is the New Year’s Eve? It is—twelve,” 
said Bruce, reluctantly, taking out his watch and pretending to 
examine it beneath the light of the street lamp. 

“Oh, no!” said the girl in a horrified tone. She clasped her 
hands, and a look of passionate distress darkened her face, and 
deepened the curves of her beautiful lips. “I forgot everything— 
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the hour, the occasion, the meaning of it all! But we must get 
home ; that is the principal thing now,” she exclaimed, turning to 
him with a pitiful attempt at composure. ‘What would Lady Janet 
say if she heard of—of this?” Then another horrible thought striking 
her: “ How shall we get in? The servants will be all asleep.” 

“That will be right enough. I have a latch-key ; but ” he 
was glancing eagerly around him, and stopped short in his sentence. 

* But what ?” sharply. 

“TI confess I don’t quite know where we are,” he acknowledged 
with a rather forced laugh that unnerved her even more than his 
assertion. All at once she seemed to lose faith in him: it was he who 
had brought her into this scrape, and now he seemed wnable to get 
her out of it. A little swift anger flamed into her eyes, and deadened 
the sweetness of her lips. 

“Come,” she said coldly ; ‘‘ we must walk on at all events until we 
meet someone who can tell us where our home lies.” 

The mist had cleared away a little, and the stars were coming out 
in the dark blue vault above them. A light wind arose, and softly 
buffeted her cheeks as she walked eagerly on, entirely silent. Almost 
at the end of the street a figure came towards them. It was light 
here, because of a gas lamp, and they cculd see the face of him who 
thus advanced towards them. It was the curate of their aunt's 
parish—a spare, lean, unprepossessing man, to whom Norah had not 
been altogether gracious in small ways, having from the commence- 
ment of their acquaintance resented a tendency on his part to discover 
in her certain charms and graces. He was a good man, but, like 
many of his class, narrow. He was now hurrying to the side of a 
dying bed, and as his small eyes fell full on Bruce, and then wan- 
dered from him to Norah, he paled and dropped his glance, and, 
with bent head and an exaggerated pretence of being ignorant of 
their nearness that served to heighten the hideousness of the situa- 
tion, passed beyond them into the darkness. 

Norah bravely repressed the tears that fought for mastery, but 
Bruce could feel that she was trembling. Her downcast lids hid 
her eyes, but he could see that the pretty mobile lips, erstwhile so 
prone to laughter, were now possessed by melancholy. He 
smothered an unmentionable word or two that rose to his lips, and 
were meant for the curate ; but to her, to comfort her, he could find 
nothing to say. That he was passionately grieved for her, his own 
soul knew, but he could not put that grief into words. 

And now the sullen mist that had overlain the town, covering it as 
with a shroud, was quite all gone, and the stars were twinkling gaily 
in the sky. The night had grown quite bright, and “there where 
the moonrise broke the dusky grey,” one saw soft luminous clouds 
that crossed and dimmed the majesty of Dian for the instant, only to 
leave her fuller of beauty when she stole from beneath their embrace. 
They had turned down one street and walked up another. But 
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they did not know where their steps were taking them. Two 
people only they had met, and both were useless. It was horrible, 
this perpetual going on without any knowledge of the end, and with 
the ever-increasing desire for somebody who could give them infor- 
mation—that somebody who never came! Again a clock sounded 
in the distance. It struck the half-hour. 

“This is growing too terrible,” said Norah, stopping short and 
pressing her hand to her heart. “It cannot last, or it will kill me. 
Oh ! think of something !” 

Even as she spoke, the sound of rapidly approaching footsteps 
came to them. Norah almost ran to meet them, and presently could 
see the man to whom they belonged standing out clearly from the 
intense darkness behind him. And as she saw him, she came to an 
abrupt standstill, and turned eagerly to Bruce, who had joined her. 
Her heart seemed to cease beating, and she knew that her face was 
growing, not only white, but cold. Who was it? What fanciful 
resemblance was this? Surely Fate could not do her so base a turn! 
Even as she stood and stared blankly at -him, with parted lips and 
wide, horror-stricken eyes, the figure emerged into the fuller light of 
the near lamp, and stood revealed as Sir George Blake. 

Norah made a sudden retreat—a sharp movement suggestive of 
the idea, that for a moment she had dwelt upon the possibility of being 
able to hide herself behind her companion. Then she conquered 
the undignified desire, and as a means of proving that she had never 
intended it, she went ostentatiously forward and confronted Sir George 
as he stood rigidly upright in the centre of the street. Only for an 

. instant, however, did he so stand: the inexpressible pain he suffered 
then, was subdued almost as it came to life. He recovered himself 
wonderfully, before Bruce had time to notice theshock hehad sustained, 
and at all events before Norah had realised the entirety of it. He was 
ghastly pale, but his voice as he spoke was perfectly under control. 

*“ Ah! so you foo ventured out to see the ceremonies,” he said, 
addressing himself exclusively to Norah. ‘“ Not altogether so good a 

thing as one had been led to believe. But we have all lived long 

enough to allow for exaggerations. Are you on your way home?” 

“Tf you can only tell us that,” said she with a poor attempt at 
unconcern. She tried to laugh but failed, and was unhappily con- 
scious of her failure. She was miserable, and looked it. ‘The fact 
is,” she said, breaking down a little, “‘ we have lost our way.” 

“ An awkward time to lose it,” returned he with a pale smile. 

“ So awkward that, if you can, I hope you will help us,” said Bruce 
with a frown. He had not quite liked the manner of Sir George— 
a manner that had distinctly ignored him. 

“Yes, help us,” said Norah in a low tone. Blake saw the dewy 
brightness of her eyes as she spoke, a brightness that hinted at tears 
not very far away. ; 

“If you will follow me,” he said coldly, still addressing Norah, “I 
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think I can lead you to a stand where one cab, at least, may be 
found.” 

They followed him as culprits might, and got their cab. That he 
had asked for no explanation of her extraordinary appearance there, 
at that hour of the night, struck cold upon the girl’s heart. Yes, he 
had condemned her. Without a word—without giving her a chance 
of clearing herself he had condemned her! It was hard! He de- 
clined a seat in the cab, and went away from the door of it after 
carefully putting her into it, without a spoken good-night, and with 
no courtesy indeed beyond the iciest bow and the very faintest lifting of 
his hat. Her drive home was one of unbroken silence, and when she 
got safely to her room without rousing a member of the household, 
she flung herself upon her bed and burst into a passion of tears. 

* * * * * 


Next morning Lady Janet was closeted for a considerable time 
with a very early visitor, who would take no denial. As he took his 
departure she rang her bell sharply, and demanded that Miss Blake 
would come to her af once. Miss Blake came; not without some 
trepidation, her conscience being anything but calm. 

And then it all came out. Lady Janet, in some mysterious fashion, 
had been made aware of last night’s escapade. Her niece had been 
seen at midnight in the streets of Edinburgh with Darnley Bruce. 
It was horrible, shameful! She declined to say who her informant 
was ; she only asked if the information were true. Was it true? 
She sat in judgment and gazed at the terrified girl with a cruel stern- 
ness. 

Yes,” said Norah faintly. There was a great deal more she could 
have said, but if her life had depended upon it then, she could not 
have framed more than that little damnatory affirmative. The thought 
that it was George—George / who had betrayed her, was so 
indescribably bitter, as to render her foolishly dumb. 

Lady Janet, too, was apparently deprived of speech by the openness 
of this small avowal on the girl’s part. Only for a short while, how- 
ever, and when speech returned to her she made good use of it— 
perhaps to make up for lost time. She stormed, she scolded, she 
reproached, and through all said very many nasty things. 

“If it had been anyone but an‘engaged man,” she said at last, 
looking at the girl with contemptuous eyes. 

“ Engaged /” the word fell from Norah’s lips with startling 
rapidity. She looked fixedly at Lady Janet. That she was 
Yhoroughly roused now was quite plain to the elder woman. 

“Yes, engagei. Did you not know it? Had he not the de- 
cency to tell you? He has been engaged for more than a year to a 
Miss Prendergast, a girl of no family, but with a large fortune. 
Darnley is a man of expensive tastes, and is bound to marry some 
one who can help him to gratify them. He could not afford to 
marry a poor girl.” 
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“You should have told me all this before; you, my guardian 
for the time being,” said Norah, in a choked voice. “It never 
occurred to me that he was not heart-whole; that there was an 
honourable reason why he should be regarded as different from other 
men; men without a tie. To my mind he is as much married as 
though the words of our church had been read over him.” 

‘Were he married or single there is no excuse for your conduct 
of last night. Were you mad to do such a thing ?” 

‘TI am not thinking of last night. I am thinking of all the other 
days. If he zs engaged to that girl I am very sorry for her,” said 
Norah slowly. Had her words been brilliantly eloquent she could 
mot have further conveyed to her hearer the depth of her contempt 
for the man in question. “As for last night—I don’t know how it 
happened. It was wrong, foolish, mad; but I will not admit that I 
meant any harm. My sole fault lies in the fact that I deceived you, 
but even then I thought you would not so very much care if no one 
knew of it but you and I and Mr. Bruce. It seemed such a simple 
thing—and—lI did not think George would have told you.” 

“It was not George!” exclaimed Lady Janet impulsively, and then 
checked herself; but it was too late, She had explained everything. 
The curate’s gaunt face rose before Norah, and she told herself she 
almost knew the very words in which he had told his tale. 

“Tt is a most distressing affair altogether. I’m sure I don’t know 
how I am to explain it to your mother,” went on Lady Janet presently. 

“‘ That trouble I can at least spare you,” returned Norah haughtily. 
“‘T can go home and explain it to her myself.” 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps that would be the better plan,” said Lady Janet 
slowly. She rose from her seat as she said this, and as if a little 
afraid to look at the girl, moved noiselessly from the room. 

For a long hour Norah sat there silent, almost motionless, until a 
step in the ante-room outside compelled her to raise her head, and 
see that it was Darnley Bruce that had entered the room and was now 
standing before her. She rose involuntarily. 

“My Aunt has just told me,” he began, with a little amused air, 
“that she has been criticising, somewhat unkindly, our very harmless 
adventure of last evening. Has her criticism vexed you?” 

“Certainly,” said Norah, gravely. 

“Then let it do so no longer. Let us make the impropriety of 
these prudes—proper.” He hesitated and laughed lightly. “Ifa 
gitl were to walk abroad at any hour with her affianced husband, very 
tittke would be said—isn’t that so?” he asked, still smiling. 

“T don’t know,” replied Norah, regarding him steadily with large 
expectant eyes. Unconsciously she afforded him encouragement. 

“Place me in that position, Norah,” said he, quickly. ‘“ Tell me 
that I shall one day be your husband.” A sudden fervour fell into 
his usually nonchalant voice. His face changed and grew singularly 
earnest. The smile died from it. 
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“ You!" she said. She looked at him strangely for a minute or 
so, and then her eyes fell to the ground. “And how about Miss 
Prendergast ?” she went on very gently, her closed lips growing full of 
meaning. He coloured warmly. 

“You have heard, then,” he exclaimed, quickly. ‘That was a 
folly—a madness I have recovered from. ” 

“She is pretty—an heiress !” 

“She is not your equal. And it is all over now. A week ago 
I wrote to her to—to absolve her from her promise to me.” 

“A week ago!” 

“A full week. And now I am free to wed you, Norah.” 

Did she shrink from him as he eagerly approached her ? 

“* Only a week,” she said, raising her hand reflectively to her fore- 
head. ‘And before that?” Her pause here was so slight, that if 
he had meant to explain matters, his hesitation in doing so went 
almost unmarked. ‘It is all very strange,” she finished, with a deep 
sigh. 

“Strange that I should change my fancied admiration for another 
to my strong love for you? It would have been stranger had I not 
done so. And now you will take pity on me,” said he, smiling fondly. 
“You will name our wedding-day—a wear day. You will marry me, 
Norah ?” 

“Oh! as to that,” she answered, gravely ; “that is impossible ! ” 

** Impossible ! ” 

“ Quite—guite so!” 

‘I don’t think I understand,” said Bruce, making a strong effort 
at composure, but growing extremely pale. “Do you mean to tell 
me that after all that has passed between us you now mean to reject 
me?” 

She looked at him steadily and very coldly. 

“ After all zat?” she demanded a little haughtily, her clear eyes 
darkening. | 

“ After all our happy hours spent together. Hours in which you 
drew my heart from out my body and made it yours. Will you de- 
stroy that heart?” 

“Ah!” she said, gently, “I do not think I shall destroy it. A 
month ago it was hers: to-day it is mine: to-morrow ” She 
paused, and ran her slender fingers, with an absent air, along the 
edge of the antique cabinet near her. 

“ This is trifling!” cried he, angrily. “I tell you that for your sake 
I have thrown up fortune, and now you say you will have nothing to 
do with me. I have given up that other girl to gain you.” 

“T am sorry for that other girl,” replied she, a sudden flash in her 
eyes. 

“ You need not,” returned he, with a bitter laugh. ‘ Believe me, 
she requires no commiseration. She was g/ad to be released. She 
cares for me quite as little as you do.” 
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“IT am sorry,” she said again, but this time she looked at him, 
and he could see that there was genuine kindly regret in her glance, 
It was a glance fatal to his hopes, yet it seemed to moisten his parched 
soul. 

“You will have pity,” he entreated, laying his fingers lightly on her 
arm. “What is it that stands between us? What has that old 
woman said? What is it you can’t forgive?” 

“ There is nothing—zothing /” she declared, eagerly. ‘I for- 
give—I don’t know even what it is I have to forgive. It is only "— 
her voice sank a little and she half turned away—“ that now I know 
I could never have loved you. There, go,” she whispered, hurriedly, 
a moment later, as steps could be heard outside drawing nearer and 
nearer to the door. ‘Go before Lady Janet comes to question, to 
learn that you—you asked, and I had nothing to give!” 

He straightened himself, and with a swift glance at her—a finai 
glance—quitted the room by the upper door. As he did so the 
lower one was opened and someone came in, After all it was not 
Lady Janet—it was only Sir George Blake. 

Norah started and turned a vivid crimson. It was the first time 
he and she had met since that terrible moment last night, when she 
had found herself face to face with him in the middle of the deserted: 
street. 

“Lady Janet tells me you are thinking of returning home,” he: 
began, hardly looking at her. ‘I fear she has been unwarrantably 
severe with you. But it will be wise to make allowances. ‘Ys eo 
back now in such hot haste to Derrygra seems to me the very height 
of folly.” _~ 

“She has left me no alternative,” said Norah, making a little im- 
pulsive gesture with her right hand, that conveyed the impressiorr 
that all things had come to an end between her and her hostess. 
** She was too angry to be reasonable. She was not so much unwar-- 
rantably severe as unpardonably rvude/ Of course, I shall go; 
Kathleen at least understands me, and mamma always vows. I am 
not afraid of their verdict. As for Lady Janet, she has behaved: 
abominably.” 

She turned suddenly to him, with her red lips apart and her eyes 
aglow. 

“ What was it all but a mistake,” she cried, passionately. Not for 
all the world could offer would she have confessed, even to herself, 
that the desire to clear herself with him was the uppermost thought 
in her heart. “My mind was so occupied—lI was so interested im 
the people—the scene—the strange weirdness of the effects—that I 
forgot everything. But,” haughtily, “forgetfulness is not a crime /” 

“No,” said he, meditatively, his eyes on the carpet. ‘“ And, as: 
you say, you were so interested.” 

“In the people—the whole scene,” she repeated, impatiently. 
“ But Lady Janet would not listen. She herself had so much to say,, 
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that she gave me no room to say anything. There are indeed two or 
three things she said that I shall find it difficult to forget.” She drew 
herself up, and through her soft eyes there shot a flame of undisguised 
anger. 

“She will be sorry for them herself, by and by. I think, perhaps, 
she is sorry for them even now,” said Blake. ‘Sometimes, too, she 
speaks of things that are not quite understood by her. Perhaps i 
He hesitated, and then went on: “ Perhaps she spoke to you of 
Bruce’s engagement? ” 

“Yes,” 

“She does not know the truth about that affair. Bruce is no. 
longer engaged to be married. He has broken off any ties that 
bound him to Miss Prendergast. He is a free man.” 

“You have been speaking to him?” said the girl, regarding him 
fixedly. 

“Yes.” He looked past her, out of the window, and frowned 
slightly. ‘You see,” he said slowly, “in a measure I feel bound 
to look after you—your interests—your /appiness /” It was with 
a visible effort he made this speech, yet his voice was unbroken, and 
his gaze was not lowered. 

“It is very good of you,” said Norah, a faint inflection of sarcasm 
in her tone. ‘And what is it you want to do for me now?” . 

A short silence followed on her question, Then— 

‘Bruce loves you,” said Sir George slowly. Receiving no answer 
to this startling assertion, he felt himself bound to look at her, and 
saw that she was standing motionless upon the hearthrug, her hands 
clasped before her. She was very pale. To him that loss of colour 
told its own tale. She did then love Bruce in return, and that foolish 
pallor was but Nature’s tattler that flew to betray her secret! 

“Yes, he loves you,” he went on, speaking now very rapidly. “ He 
is a man of good position, of excellent family; he is a man with 
many friends!” He broke off abruptly, and came a step nearer to 
her. ‘I have been assured,” he said, “that the dearest wish of his: 
heart is to make you his wife!” 

Norah moved as if involuntarily, and raised to his a very pale face 
wreathed in a cold disdainful smile. 

“ All that, I know,” she said. ‘He told me everything just before 
you came in.” 

Sir George started violently. 

“So soon!” he exclaimed. ‘Then it is all over, and I might, at 
least, have spared myself—//is.” 

“Do not regret it,” said she, with an ironical intonation. “You 
have taught me how elegantly you can plead another’s cause.” 

“T think it was your cause I was advocating,” returned he, a little 
wearily, “I had seen Lady Janet, and had listened to her angry 
remarks about you. I had combated with her prejudices in vain. 
It occurred to me you must be troubled, distressed, about all this, 
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and then a way out of your difficulty presented itself to me. I knew 
how he loved you; I guessed how you loved him. I at once felt 
that an engagement between you would simplify all things. I knew, 
too eS 

“What a great deal you seem to know!” interrupted she con- 
temptuously. ‘Even a great deal more than what actually zs. As 
for me, I do not love, and I shall never marry Mr. Bruce. He quite 
understands that. He is gone. It is unlikely I shall ever see him 
again.” 

“You refused him?” 

“Yes, yes! Why will you make me repeat it,” cried she with 
some suppressed vehemence. 

For a long time neither of them spoke. Then she raised her head 
and sighed heavily. She turned her eyes to his. 

** Will you leave me,” she murmured in her gentlest tone. 

He rose at once to obey her. 

“You meant to be kind, I suppose—I Je/zeve,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘And I thank you. But you have given me many things to 
think of, and—I would wish to be alone!” 

He moved away from her down the room, but as he got to the 
door he paused and looked back at her, his hand upon the handle. 

“If you won’t marry him, will you marry me?” he said. 

She let her arms fall to her sides. 

**Oh! George,” she cried. 

“Well?” said he, looking at her. Perhaps what he saw decided 
him, because he dropped the handle of the door and went back 
to her. 

“Well?” he said again, but in a very different vcice this time, 
being now in full possession of her trembling hands. 

“T know I shouldn’t have been there last night,” she confessed 
humbly. ‘“ But I did so want to know what it was all about.” 

“And now you know,” said he. She blushed hotly beneath his 
grave glance and the indirect meaning of his words. 

“Yes; I know—” she murmured. “And after all it wasn’t so 
very much. I didn’t care about it. You will believe zat?” 

“*T will,” said he tenderly. ‘I understand a//. And as you say 
there was nothing so very much in it after all.” 

** Still I should not have gone,” whispered she penitently, lifting to 
his face lovely, plaintive eyes. ‘It was wrong of me, very wrong. 
Think, George! Consider we// what I have done. The world is 
sometimes unkind, and what will people say?” 

“ That is my affair,” said George Blake, as he bent down and sealed 
his forgiveness with a kiss. 




















THE RUINS OF POMPEII. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, AuTHOR oF “‘ THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
“ Rounp ABOUT Norway,” ETC. 


I WAS in Naples, the 
city that with its 
far-famed bay is said 
to be one of the three 
finest panoramas in the 
whole world. And, with- 
out having seen the 
whole world, I think it 
must be so indeed. 

Climb to the convent 
of San Martino and 
look around you from 
those ancient and now 
silent walls. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that any- 
thing much finer than 
this is to be found 
amongst all the glories 
of earth. True, you 
have no towering Himalayas or lofty Alpine chains, no falls of a 
Niagara or floating ice mountains of a frozen sea. Here, on the 
contrary, is all that. is lovely and voluptuous in nature; everything 
tending to a dreamy existence; to a life of ease and indolence; to 
stir the passions of that emotional race, with whom, too often, the 
laws of society are a mere empty name, and happiness consists in 
the moment’s gratification, and years may run quickly if only they 
run in golden sands. 

Gazing from the Belvedere of S. Martino, before you lies the 
sleeping bay. ‘Its waters, at this moment, are pure, deep and blue as 
the sky above them, calm and placid as the slumbers of infancy. 
Who could imagine them at times disturbed by angry waves 
that sweep away life at a moment’s notice, and are often only the 
herald of yet greater terrors? To-day, innumerable small boats are 
flitting about, and their white sails look like angels’ wings, pure and 
bright in the sparkling sunshine: an emblem of innocence that 
might almost grace the rivers of paradise. Only to gaze at them from 
this distance calms the unquiet nerves ; a peace falls upon the restless 
brain, and the pulses beat more evenly. 

There are hills all about you, and though they may not possess a 
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Himalayan grandeur, perhaps they have only a greater beauty of thei 
own, Beyond the bay rises the Island of Capri, a purple haze surround- 
ing it and giving it a romantic colouring only to be seen in this. 
land of the south. Its outlines, in spite of the haze, are clearly 
defined against the brilliant sky. To the left lies fair Sorrento, with: 
trellissed walks and rich blooms, nestling villas and picturesque: 
women, - Corinthian pillars admit you to quiet groves, where all that 
is lovely and graceful and luxurious in the world of nature greets the: 
eye. Chaste statues, everlastingly white and pure in this bright at- 
mosphere, adorn the terraces and surprise you in summer bowers =: 
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and men and women warm and beautiful with the breath of life 
wander here hand in hand, or clasp heart to heart and tell their tale 
of love, and live their passionate day in a dream that, could it but 
last for ever, who would care for another world? But alas 


‘‘ There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away,” 


and it is well to make the most of those halcyon days that pass 
swiftly as a tale that is told. 

And across there, stretching beyond the town, is the worm in this 
fair bud. Vesuvius, with its everlasting smoke, raises its head, a 
perpetual warning alike to the lovers in the groves, and the less- 
romantic domestic groups, whose days of stolen interviews have 
become a mere matter of history. Verily those who live here should: 
adopt the Trappist motto for their own, and in place of Sa/ve inscribe 
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upon their lintels Memento Mori. For in such an hour as they think 
mot, the day may be turned into night and the sky into darkness, and 
the doom fall from which there is no escape. 

There lies the mountain sleeping quietly enough at this moment, 
mo sign of anger about it, no token of the death it bears in its womb, 
except for the black smoke rising from its summit, now in a thick 
cloud and now dwindling away to a small slight column—but ever 
there. When darkness falls, it looks no longer gloomy or portentous, 
but red and fiery. It sends forth rockets of lava and volleys of ashes, 
and you feel how grand, how awful must be the sight of a great 
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CLOISTERS OF S. MARTINO, 


eruption. You feel it, you would like to behold it, but you may 
well pray to be spared the experience. 

A link that binds us to the past is this Vesuvius, taking us back 
to the classic days of the Roman Empire. Before the reign of Titus 
it seems to have been unknown as a volcano, and its summit is 
supposed to have been crowned with a Temple of Jupiter. Great, 
indeed, would have been the fall, had a first eruption hurled it from its 
‘throne. Startled, the officiating priests, if performing at the moment 
their religious rites: wondering in their last moment what meant 
these thunders of Jove and for what special sin vengeance had fallen 
upon them. 

The destruction of Pompeii has been recorded by many writers, 
far back before the Christian era down to recent times; but no record 
can equal a visit to the place ‘itself, where in streets of tombs and a 
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thousand other records, you receive a vivid, startling, and painful 
picture of what that hour must have been. With it all, it is one of 
the ‘most intensely interesting visits that can be paid to any place: 
but it is an interest peculiar to itself, altogether its own. 

But we are still gazing from the heights of S. Martino. And 
from these heights what a panorama is unfolded of the town itself, 
what an immense, interminable stretch of streets and houses. They 
wind round the bay in sweeping curves, and climb the slopes, and 
gradually dwindle away into suburbs and hill-scattered villas. A 
blazing sun pours its rays upon a seething mass of animation. 

There can hardly be a greater contrast than that existing between 
the Neapolitans and the favoured spot of earth they call their own. 

The town is unromantic and disenchanting. The surroundings of 
Naples alone make its fortune. The streets are narrow and irregular, 
with no picturesque beauty about them. The lower orders are un- 
attractive in their habits, and seem to know and to care for nothing 
better. It is amusing yet startling to watch the vetturini driving about 
the narrow thoroughfares. No right of way seems to exist, and they 
tear along as if the very demon were in pursuit, and human life the 
last thing to be thought of. Not once, but fifty times in the course 
of an hour some frightful catastrophe appeared inevitable. Unwary 
passengers were kept continually rushing and darting out of jeopardy. 
Danger seemed ever present, death or at least injury to sound limbs 
inevitable : yet apparently nothing ever came of it. I never saw an 
accident there, but this circumstance must surely have been an acci- 
dent in itself. The men tore round corners and dashed down streets, 
wayfarers ftew right and left, carriages would sway over the lava 
pavement almost like vessels in troubled waters—and there the 
matter would end. It was almost disappointing. 

But you could not see all this from the walls of S. Martino, You 
only beheld a great city of endless bustle and movement. Most 
conspicuous of all were the miles and miles of roofs of many shades 
and forms, that gave a vivid colouring to the wonderful scene; a 
blending of red tiles and rich azure sky, deep blue waters, and chains 
of green hills, and a bay whose endless curves were lined with houses 
that found their double in those calm waters: a “sweet reflection :” 
phantom tenements peopled by phantom beings of a phantom world. 
How pleasant to retreat occasionally into such a world from the fret 
of a more prosy existence whose realities sometimes become—like the 
pack on the back of Christian—burdens grievous to be borne. 

And then, to turn for a moment to S. Martino itself. A relic of 
dead-and-gone greatness. Here again we have a Memento Mori; a 
Vanitas Vanitatum ; a standing homily upon the text, THIS ALSO 
SHALL PASS AWAY. An immense building, representing past wealth 
and religious greatness; endless corridors and cloisters, now silent 
and dead and melancholy as the skulls that still decorate the railings 
surrounding the graveyard, but once echoing to the footfall of an army 
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of Carthusian monks. The convent church is one of the most richly 
decorated in Europe, and a few of the frescoes in the vestibule repre- 
sent the pretended massacre of Carthusians in England, in the time 
of Henry VIII.—just as we saw them in the Carthusian Monastery 
outside Granada, almost under the very shadow of the matchless 
Alhambra itself. 

But the grand cloisters pleased one most ; a great quadrangle with 
Doric columns of white marble, and many statues of saints. Within 
the enclosure was the convent cemetery, where many a dead monk 
lies sleeping, having exchanged the living tomb of a monastery for the 
silence of the grave. These cloisters were of extreme beauty, their 
proportions noble, an atmosphere of dignity about them, an odour of 
sanctity. Certainly there was a great calm, too, for no one else happened 
to be within the walls—a calm unspeakably pleasant. Above was the 
glorious blue sky, fitting canopy for such a building. The sun 
changed the marble pillars to dazzling whiteness, and cast deep 
shadows athwart the silent pavement. Hosts of departed monks, 
these shadows might have been; wmdre of those who slept within a 
few feet, awaiting the summons to COME FORTH. In the centre was 2 
well, built up in circular form and surmounted bya cross. Here, no 
doubt, those monks of old drew forth their supply of the sparkling 
liquid, though who shall say that water was their only comfort in life? 
At the Grande Chartreuse, reposing in the solitude of the Alps, near 
which monastery is made the famous liqueur, the fathers are allowed 
two bottles of the matchless stimulant a year, the brothers are limited 
to one: but surely frequent Indulgences relax a rule that ought to 
have been made only to be broken. Or, is it that sobriety is a 
necessity with them no less than a virtue, because In Vino Veritas, 
and secrets might be disclosed that are sacred as those of freemasonry? 

Yet must we not linger too long in the quiet precincts of S. 
Martino, for we have a journey before us, and only a limited space 
for its performance. It is not a very long journey, reader, but it 
is a very interesting: leading through miles and miles of streets; one 
long continuous stream of houses; one scene of life and bustle and 
work, the whirligig of crowds ; a Babel of many voices, the pursuit 
of many aims. In short, that struggle for life and mastery always 
going on in this lower world, where men do congregate. And all 
this life and laughter leads to an emblem of death and destruction, at 
once the most absorbing and the most melancholy, perhaps, in 
existence, 

The drive from Naples to Pompeii, as I have just said, is full of 
interest. From the comfortable and well-placed Grand Hotel your 
driver dashes down the Villa Nationale, or Public Gardens, with all 
the speed of two brisk horses ; tears through the town and across the 
Piazza del Plebiscito, into the less interesting and by no means per- 
fumed regions of the port, past the Porto Grande: thus speedily 
reaching the suburbs of the town. Here for a moment all view of 
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the lovely bay is lost ; but the blue sky is ever above, and the intense 
sunshine is dazzling in its brilliancy, and the most melancholy must 
‘become cheerful under its influence. The sparkling air has an effect 
of champagne upon you; all the pleasure of the wine without its 
nervous reaction. Well that the air does possess this virtue, born of 
liquid skies and summer seas, for it is not bracing, until you get up 
into the hills and look down upon the world from exclusive heights. 

And ever before you is that mountain with its portentous column 
of smoke continually ascending ; now breaking out in small eruptions 
and streams of glowing lava that twine downwards like a subtle 
snake; now taking a long interval of repose to gather fresh strength 
wherewith to bury cities and annihilate mankind. 

Thus was it the day we drove to Pompeii. Leaving the town, we 
passed, mile after mile, through one continuous scene of animation ; 
one scene, one suburb, giving place to another. It was all picturesque, 
all highly coloured, all full of the Italian life and spirit one delights 
in for a change ; delights to look upon as it were from a distance; 
as outside oneself ; as chasing the cobwebs from the brain, and giving 
one more optimist views of life from its very abandon and vivacity ; 
but nevertheless not to be imitated or admired, or too frequently 
indulged in. 

And yet it is such people who live out their lives the most 
completely, though not in the highest and best sense. They infuse 
into it all the warmth of their passionate.nature, trouble themselves 
little about the future, live for the present hour, and are satisfied. 

A long line of houses on the right hid the bay from us, but 
every now and then a glimpse of its blue waters opened up visions 
of an earthly paradise. Manufactories of maccaroni abounded, and 
the popular preparation was hung on huge frames to harden, much 
of it outside the doors, exposed to all the dust and dirt that certainly 
blew, and all the rain that possibly might fall. 

We passed through the scene of that opera, popular in France 
though never heard in England, “La Muette de Portici.” Here and 
there, on the road, a great house stood as a remnant of former 
grandeur, with carved escutcheons over massive gateways. Many 
buildings were monastically closed in, and barred windows might 
once have held behind them many a captive beauty. However, 
this might be, to-day they seemed dull and deserted enough ; gloomy 
mansions from which all life and romance had fled to happier and 
more favoured regions. 

So we went on. Past Herculaneum, which to-day was not to 
be visited; through Resina, Torre del Greco, Rossi, Torre dell’ 
Annunziata ; and finally through the Porta Marina—an arched tunnel 
120 feet long—into the precincts of Pompeii. Here our drive was at 
anend. Jehu had not spared his horses. Much of the pavement 
is composed of hard smooth lava, and the cattle bowl quickly over 
it with great clatter and little effort. 
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Pompeii. The very word rings with sadness, every syllable echoes 
with melancholy. It conjures up one of the most terrible dramas 
of the world; a tragedy that seems to have gained in intensity with 
the burden of nearly 2,000 years. It has passed into the land of 
shadows. We think of it with something of the sensation wherewith 
we gaze at the stars. Its description comes to us with the vague- 
ness of a far off, intangible dream. But standing face to face with 
the ruins of Pompeii, we realise its doom, the completeness of the 
destruction which overwhelmed it in the first century of our era. 

To gaze upon these ruins is to be taken from the present into the 
distant past. At once the tragedy, in which you almost seem to 
be taking a part, rises before you, and you are no longer in the nine- 
teenth but in the first century. No earthly spot—Rome perhaps 
excepted—so utterly conveys you into the very spirit and influence 
of a bygone age. A great mass of ruins; a whole town of ruins; 
streets and houses, temples and theatres, amphitheatre and forum ; 
‘broken pillars and crumbling walls ; wine jars and olive jars standing 
where perchance they stood two thousand years ago; dining-rooms 
richly decorated and almost intact, where the great banqueted while 
they reclined in luxurious seats ; streets of tombs where the great were 
‘buried ; seats in the public thoroughfares where the great and the 
humble alike might rest: all this may be found to-day in almost the 
freshness of its first youth. You see the ashes descending from that 
mountain, in one inexhaustible torrent; you hear the rush of 
thousands of terror-stricken inhabitants making for the gates and 
endeavouring to escape to sea; you listen to the cries of despair, as 
“‘ with horror overwhelmed ” the doomed gave up hope and sank into 
a living tomb, most horrible of deaths; walled up alive, as it were, 
in an impenetrable bed of ashes. 

It all passes vividly before the mental vision. You gaze with the 
keenest interest upon the ruins, yet plunged in melancholy, and feeling 
that you could spend days and days amongst them. They possess a 
sad and indescribable charm, which asserts itself from the very 
moment you enter their shadow, and every moment increases. 
You go back in memory to the romantic descriptions of Bulwer’s 
“Last Days.” You see the blind girl hurrying through the darkened 
streets, and more than ever lament her fate. 

It is singular that Pompeii should have remained so long buried ; 
known to have existed, yet as lost to the world as the Cities of the 


Plain. Not until the year 1748 was any trace of it discovered, and ° 


then it was merely through a peasant sinking a well and coming upon 
a chamber below. Thus began the excavations, ever since carried 
on with more or less energy. More than a third of the ancient town 
is now laid bare, and in time, no doubt, the remainder will also be 
uncovered, until a perfect Ruin of Pompeii shall stand before the 
gazer. And then—who knows ?—perhaps Vesuvius will once more 
hurl forth its destructive showers, and a second time plunge Pompeii 
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in night and death. Then surely its very ruins will be for ever lost 
to the world, and become the mere remnant of a name, the shadow 
of a shade. 

Our passage into the ruins after leaving the carriage was unromantic, 
leading through the restaurant, where the traveller may take lunch if 
he can face the discomforts of the place. But it was so uninviting, 
that one made the best speed possible up the narrow staircase and 
passages into the room where they sold photographs and other relics 
of Pompeii, through which you had to pass on your way to the 
buried city. 

Thus we found ourselves in the streets of Pompeii, straight, narrow, 
and paved with blocks of lava deeply indented with wheel ruts. So 
narrow that vehicles could not pass each other, and there must con- 
sequently have been some strict rule of road. Some of the buildings 
are great and imposing, of both Grecian and Roman architecture, 
but most of the houses are small and low, especially those given up 
to shops and trading. In the Street of Tombs, in many of the com- 
partments one traced a whole family sle¢ping their last sleep in 
massive grey stone enclosures: small coffins evidently containing the 
remains of young children, and larger ones for the dead parents. 
Another street is called Street of Abundance, where probably were 
the shops that supplied the inhabitants with the necessaries of life. 
In one house one saw jars for wine and oil ; another contained the 
remains of primitive mills for grinding corn, and in one of these mills 
was found the skeleton of a donkey, the animal used by Pompeians 
to turn the grinding-stone. 

The guide pointed out a public bakehouse and a blacksmith’s 
shop, and it was sad and singular to come upon these evidences of 
an everyday life in this City of the Dead. Of course they had all 
these wants, like other beings, which were supplied then much as 
they are now; in a ruder, rougher way perhaps, but after the fashion 
of to-day ; and, of course, we know that they were ordinary people, 
though of a grand type as to beauty and stature, whatever they may 
have been as to moral excellence. But their fate places them apart, 
surrounds them with a halo of romance, covers them with dramatic 
interest ; all the interest that belongs to melancholy and tragedy ; 
and these signs of ordinary life and occupation bring back too forcibly 
to the mind that the doom fell upon a people of like emotions unto 
ourselves. Almost, we suffer with them. 

In many of the private houses are still to be seen remnants of 
frescoes and mosaics on the walls, and wonderfully preserved pave- 
ments. Much of this decoration, indeed, is almost as fresh as in 
its early days, a contrast to the ruins themselves, and recalling the old 

life with a wonderful realism. There is the House of the Fountain, 
its mosaic new and perfect, an important work of the art of that day, 
when men delighted in hideous representations of mythical and im- 
possible beings ; animals with glaring eyes and erect tail, spitting fire 
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upon the world, and looking altogether a very pretty and perfect 
image of what one might imagine a demon or a vampire. There is 
the ‘ Cave Canem,” the dog in chains, resembling a griffin more than 
the nobler creature; an apparition sufficient to terrify the stoutest 
heart, and render the warning altogether superfluous. 

In many of these houses it is possible to trace the plan of domestic 
life ; the rooms set apart for their various destinations ; the marble 
courts with their fountains, open to the sky ; the apartments reserved 
for the ladies of the family, who were many of them guarded as 
jealously as the Lights of a Moorish harem. ‘Those were days when 
high principles were not universal, and beauty had often to be 
strictly watched. 

Sad indeed, fascinatingly sad is it to wander through these stil} 
existing rooms and courts and corridors. Their occupants might 
have left them but yesterday. They are filled with silent sha- 
dows. The very pavement seems still to echo with the footsteps 
that fell for the last time nearly two thousand years ago. The 
hum of a great multitude escaping from the coming doom fills the 
air. You imagine the darkness that fell upon them, to which the 
darkness of night was as nothing. Rolls and volumes of black 
sulphureous vapour envelop them in hideous despair. Showers of 
ashes and pumice-stone rain upon them ; and some of the stones, it 
is recorded, were more than eight pounds in weight. 

On the 24th of August, in the year 79, the great eruption took 
place. About one o’clock in the day there shot up from Vesuvius 2 
black column like an immense tree. Soon the shower fell, burying 
beneath it the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, all their treasures 
and all who could not escape in time. Thousands, however, did 
escape, and the destruction of the inhabitants was small in comparison 
with the population. The elder Pliny, in going to Pompeii to dis- 
cover what had happened, lost his life; and the younger of that 
house remained to write his vivid letters to Tacitus, and leave behind 
him his terrible record, for the benefit of generations and ages that 
were yet to come, 

And when all was over, and smoke and vapour and showers had 
ceased, and Vesuvius had returned to its ordinary state, behold 
Pompeii was no more. In place of it a desolated plain, no monuments 
visible, no house left revealed, but a great surface of white ashes 
that hardened and petrified, and was to remain undisturbed whilst 
the world rolled on for seventeen centuries. It is this that one sees 
now—a buried city restored to light, but restored in ruins. 

I have said that one may wander for days amongst these ruins, 
wrapt in the sadness and melancholy and profound impressions they 
call into being. The eerie feeling of a dead world creeps over you 
while gazing upon a universal destruction where nothing seemed to 
survive to tell the tale. You marvel that anyone was found with 
courage to remain in the neighbourhood, and feel it could only be from 
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that singular trait in human nature which always excepts its own 
individual self from the ills and accidents that flesh is heir to, 

And, in strange contrast, all around you are the wonderful, un- 
dying beauties of nature. The calm and lovely bay; the islands 
in the midst of the deep blue waters ; the small boats, white winged, 
gliding right and left, to and fro, up and down ; the distant Apennines. 
And ever before you, sleeping Vesuvius, cause of all the destruction 
on which you are gazing; beautiful also, but with a beauty that is 
treacherous ; a fair exterior, but the blackness of darkness within. 

Such are the ruins of Pompeii. An accumulation of romance, of 
melancholy, of intense interest. A countless number of broken 





STREET OF ABUNDANCE, 


pillars, fit emblems of the lives that were cut short 2,000 years ago. 
Fragments of temples where their heathenish rites were celebrated ; 
remains of amphitheatres given up to plays and sports and unholy 
pastimes; houses without number, mute testimony to the domestic 
histories and daily lives that were played out; streets of sepulchres, 
and streets of life and abundance that in a moment became tombs 
for ever. Over all is the silence of death ; you feel to be hovering 
-on the confines of two worlds. The deep shadow of yourself cast 
athwart the lava pavement by a blazing sun might also be the shade 
-of one of the doomed captives of Pompeii. Doubly captive were 
some of them, for in the prisons were found skeletons of unhappy 
criminals with chains round the ankle bones. Without the chance 
<of escape so many had in those last moments, they could only 
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accept their fate as it came to them. As for the poor of Pompeii, 
no trace of their habitations has yet been found, and it is thought 
that possibly none were permitted within the walls. Pompeii could 
not have been a City of Refuge, in any sense of the word. 

We took a last long look at the ruins and departed. One could 
only return through the collection of curiosities and photographs, and 
down the narrow staircase into the dirty rooms where myriads of flies 
seemed to be undergoing a fatal eruption of Vesuvius on their own 
account. Before long we had once more passed through the Porta 
Marina, and, our backs turned on Pompeii, were bowling swiftly on 
the way to Naples. It was the same road, the same scene, but with 
the subtle change that lies between morning and evening, between 
going and returning, between what is to be and what has been. The 
shadows had lengthened, and fell eastward; the sky had taken a 
deeper blue; the people, if anything, had increased in number. 
They idled about in groups, and gossiped and gazed and laughed, 
and took life easily. Every now and then we met one of those 
curious carts, all the colours of the rainbow, with painted flowers 
sufficient to supply Flora with garlands for many days. : 

Entering Naples in the flush of sunset, everything was steeped 
in a rich glow. Crimson flames darted about the sky, the colours in 
the west were gorgeous and beautiful beyond a dream. The deep 
blue waters of the bay appeared to be on fire, distant Capri was 
rosy red. Naples itself was hot, crowded and noisy, as it always is, 
beyond any other city of Italy. The driver dashed through the 
streets with the usual indifference to human life, and with the usual 
good fortune. On, through the public gardens, to the comfortable 
quarters of the Grand Hotel. 

It stands almost upon the shores of the bay.: You may sit at the 
open windows and gaze upon the rippling waters, and watch the 
changing colours, You may trace the wake of the white winged boats 
as they lazily glide to and fro, or follow the outline of Capri and 
think of the pleasant hours you have spent on the little island. You 
may contemplate all the wonderful variations of sunset and twilight 
and darkness ; watch the stars come out in the deep dark liquid sky, 
the path of the moon glistening and moving across the waters. You 
are enveloped in poetry and romance, and feel that this is rightly 
the land of passionate love. Here nightingales should sing for ever, 
and lovers pace these shores and pass through existence in a dream 
of ecstasy. 

That evening when obscurity had fallen upon the world ; and one 
could hear the -plashing of the water but scarcely see it; and a few 
lights twinkled here and there upon its surface from boats that were 
gliding away; and Vesuvius was lighted up with a red glow that 
threw its lurid reflection upon the sky: suddenly, a man’s voice 
serenaded us from out the darkness, 

He stood under the balcony, and seemed the one thing that had 
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been wanting to complete the enchantment of the hour. It was 
such a voice and such singing as one never hears in England in like 
conditions; pure, cultivated, and full of expression: a melancholy 
pathos about it that at once enlisted one’s sympathies and thrilled 
one’s soul. He sang Gounod’s Serenade, and accompanied himself 
on his guitar, and the melody had never sounded so full of charm. 
He fell into Italian love songs from the operas, with such fervour 
that he seemed to be recounting his own experiences. In song after 
song his voice floated away on the balmy air, over the dark waters of 
the bay. The moments flew by on golden wings. He might have 
stayed there till morning light, and all his hearers would not have 
moved. It was sad, too. A man apparently full of feeling and 
refinement, with a capacity for nobler ends, yet dragged down to 
the level and lowering influences of a wandering minstrel. 

But these things are different with the Italians. Their sentiment 
and expression are born with them, they are not the yearning of a 
soul struggling for higher flights ; their melancholy is often the mere 
accident of look, it is not begotten of the heart’s emotion, or of 
unsatisfied longing. Most things in this world find their level: and 
so probably our minstrel that night had no aspirations above his present 
life. Certainly we were the gainers for the moment; for he plunged 
at least one of his hearers into a profound dream of melody and 
romance, and cast a spell upon the memory : a charm which remained 
not only for wakeful night watches, but for days when blue skies and 
sunny seas and golden atmospheres had given place to an insular 
order of things where these beauties of earth and heaven may be 
imagined but are never, never seen. 














MY SATURDAYS. 


A GLADSTONE BAG. 
I 


I HAVE held my tongue about it for a long time, and really I do 
not see why I should hold it any longer. It is a poor reward 
for having served your country at the risk of your life—never to be 
allowed to say a word about it. Not that I in the least wish to 
boast of what I did, or to make myself out a heroine; for then 
people would expect me to be heroic under any other circumstances, 
which might be awkward. But really, if my country has not by this 
time extracted all possible benefit out of my silence, it must be the 
fault of But I must not tell my story wrong end foremost. 





Everybody agreed that Mrs. and Miss Smith were dull people. 
“No addition to Tamston society” was the unanimous verdict, 
when they had been fairly presented to it at one of my Saturday 
afternoon gatherings. They bored everyone, and most of all they 
bored their hostess. I had only asked them to please the Vicar, 
who appealed to all my higher feelings: they knew no one in 
Tamston; they were harmless and evidently highly respectable, 
though we did not happen to know their friends ; they were rich and 
well-disposed, as was evident from their liberal subscriptions to all 
the charities: for the sake of the parish we ought to encourage them 
to remain, and for Christian charity we ought to compassionate their 
loneliness. Then he preached me a little sermon about making 
feasts for the blind, halt and lame of society, the moral of which 
was that we ought to invite bores rather than agreeable people, 
because they would not recompense us. Most decidedly the Smiths 
would not recompense me for the trouble of entertaining them, 
therefore entertaining them was clearly my duty. I yielded, and 
did it. 

An old mother, and an elderly daughter, differing in no wise from 
scores of others: there was really nothing to describe in them. The 
mother seemed rather feeble; she had a nervous way of starting at 
any sudden noise, and looking round at every footstep, partly 
frightened and partly expectant. Her dim face flushed readily and 
hotly on such slight occasions that one could not attribute any 
meaning to the change; she was merely a nervous, rather silly old 
lady. Miss Smith said once that her mother had suffered much 
from the deaths of her husband and her other children, and her 
afflictions had left her depressed in spirits, and shaken in health. 
The daughter was not any more prepossessing. She was tall and 
bony; her dresses fitted her badly, and always looked as if they 
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were hung on a clothes-horse; she had a deep voice, and a con- 
strained way of speaking; and her face was frightfully disfigured by 
a large port-wine mark on one cheek. To conceal this, she nearly 
always wore coloured veils, through which shades of complexion 
showed very little. Those veils were an insuperable obstacle to 
friendliness on my part; it is impossible really to care for anyone 
into whose eyes you cannot look, and see the soul behind. I 
suppose Miss Smith did not wear a veil at home, but I seldom saw 
her when I called. Sometimes she was out walking, sometimes she 
was away on a visit; once only I saw her, but then she was in her 
out-door dress, and the inevitable veil. Probably she had a morbid 
feeling about her disfigured face. 

Their very name was part of their dullness. What can anyone 
make of Smith? I knew Chetwoode Smiths, and Wynne Smiths, 
and I had heard of Montmorency Smiths—though perhaps that was 
a joke; but Smith by itself is scarcely a name at all, for it distin- 
guishes nobody. The people were practically anonymous, and they 
seemed to have struck no roots anywhere. Nobody ever picked up 
any hints of where they had lived before they came to Tamston, or 
whom they had known, or what the late Mr. Smith had been. They 
never talked of anything except Tamston gossip, which they had a 
marvellous faculty for collecting, and tatting, which was the old 
lady’s main object in life. Miss Smith sometimes read novels, and 
after a time we discovered that she was a perfect reference book in 
history. Beyond that her literary tastes did not seem to go. If the 
two ladies had been interesting, we should have thought them 
mysterious ; as it was, Tamston never got beyond its first verdict of— 
Dull. 

They appeared in my drawing-room one Saturday afternoon, and 
{ mustered all the graciousness in my nature for their benefit, as a 
sort of private thank-offering to my fates that I had not been 
afflicted with them for three weeks. On the first Saturday Miss 
Smith had been from home on a visit to friends, the next she had 
dhad a bad headache ; and her mother never went anywhere without 
iher. My nephew Archie was there too, and it was his joy to pay 
Miss Smith particular attentions, on the ground that he must thereby 
be giving her a totally new sensation. 

He greeted her on this occasion with mock reproach. 

“‘ Wherein have I offended you, Miss Smith?” 

“Why, in nothing, Mr, Rintoul. You have not offended me 
wat all.” 

“Oh no,” put in the old lady, in her fluttering way. “Amelia 
mever could be offended with Mr. Rintoul, I am sure.” 

“Then why cut me, Miss Smith,” he pursued pathetically, “ cut 
me dead? Turn your back upon me when my heart glowed with a 
‘desire to serve you, and leave me friendless in a crowd, instead of 
allowing me to be your cavalier?” 
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“T don’t understand you, Mr. Rintoul. I haven’t seen you any- 
where lately, and I haven’t been in a crowd.” 

“‘ Didn’t you call that a crowd on the platform at Euston on Friday 
week, when we were both going by the express? Why, you hadn’t 
even been able to get a porter, and were carrying your Gladstone bag 
yourself! I hurried after you, burning to carry it for you, and to- 
point out a carriage with plenty of room in it, where I could have 
attended to your comforts; but you turned from me—really, I 
thought you did it on purpose—plunged into a carriage full of 
women and children, and wedged yourself in between a baby and a 
pug-dog. Of course, there you were inaccessible.” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t Amelia,” said Mrs. Smith, eagerly ; “she was at 
home. Don’t you remember, dear, that was the night you had one 
of your sick headaches, and you weren’t able to come to Mrs. Single- 
ton’s next day?” 

“No, it was not I,” repeated Amelia. ‘‘ You were misled by an 
accidental likeness, Mr, Rintoul ; and it is fortunate that you had 
no opportunity of astonishing my double by accosting her.” She 
always spoke in that precise way, as if she were a governess furnish- 
ing her pupils with model conversations, or as if she had some accent 
or tone of voice that she wished to correct. a 

“Not you?” exclaimed Archie, utterly astonished. ‘Well, 1 
would have sworn it was. I don’t know how to believe it.” 

**T must ask you to make the effort,” said Miss Smith, with some 
hauteur. 

“Oh, of course; I beg your pardon, but I was so surprised. I 
should not have thought there could have been such a coinci- 
dence.” 

“You mean on account of the mark on my face,” she answered, 
quite calmly. ‘It zs very distinctive, but there are other people 
similarly afflicted, and one of them appears to have the misfortune 
of resembling me otherwise. Come, mamma, let us go into the 
garden, and speak to Mrs. Roper.” And drawing her mother’s hand 
inside her arm, she left the room. I could see the old lady’s hand 
shake ; she certainly was very nervous. 

Miss Smith’s manner had a certain quiet dignity which left us 
silenced, but presently Archie broke out again. 

“It is most extraordinary! Would you have believed that there 
were two women in existence with that height, that figure, that face, 
and that port-wine mark? She—I mean the other one—was in 
mourning, now I think of it ; for she had a thick crape veil, so that 
I only just happened to catch sight of her face when she was taking 
her ticket, and lifted it to count her change. Miss Smith isn’t in 
mourning.” 

** Of course not,” I assented. ‘‘ Where was she going to?” 

“Ireland. I was going to Rugby that night, and meant to offer 
to take care of her as far as that. I don’t like to see women travel- 
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ling alone. Lucky I didn’t, though. By Jove, I can’t take it ‘in, 
even now. I’ll never swear to anyone’s identity after this, that’s a 
fact.” 

The ladies certainly made the most of their afternoon. I wondered 
that Miss Smith did not take her mother away early, she looked so 
wretchedly tired and ill; but she seemed determined to talk to 
everybody on the ground. I had the poor old thing on my mind, 
and thought of asking her to come in and lie down on the sofa for a 
little. It was with some trouble that I found her; but coming up 
at the back of a little arbour, I heard her thin, plaintive voice. 

“Take me home, my dear ; I can’t stand it any longer. I always 
told you that that mark ‘“ 

“ Hush !” said her daughter, in quite a different voice from the 
one I knew; “ we'can’t go home yet; we must not be in a hurry. 
Have another cup of tea to set you up.” 

“ I’ve had six,” said the mother, sadly, ‘and they don’t do me any 
good. I can’t finish this one.” 

‘** Have some brandy in it, then,” returned the other ; and I heard 
something poured intc the cup. Nothing of the kind was on my 
tables ; she must have had it in her pocket. The disgust that I felt 
suddenly recalled me-to the consciousness that I was spying on my 
guests, and I retreated as I had come, 

My mind was now full of vague suspicion and misgiving about 
these people. I could very well have understood that Miss Smith 
might have good reasons for making the journey without wishing to 
be known, and, of course, in that case, she would have to tell a lie 
about it when she was driven into a corner. I could have forgiven 
her that, and been sorry for her ; besides, such extraordinary coinci- 
dences do happen that, after all, she might be telling the truth, and 
Archie have been mistaken. But my own ears had informed me that 
she carried brandy in her pocket, and gave it to her mother in tea ; 
and a person of that sort would be capable of anything. It is much 
worse for a woman to be unladylike than to be wicked; she can 
repent of the last, but never of the first ; and one can love a penitent, 
but not a vulgarian. Henceforth, I could never love Miss 
Smith. 

I was not called upon to do so, and, for one reason or another, I 
saw very little of her and her mother during the autumn. One day 
in winter, when my Saturday gatherings had long been suspended, 
Lady Jacobs called on me. I forgot to say that she had been pre- 
sent when Archie made his attack upon Miss Smith. She was bubbling 
over with news, and could hardly wait to let me take off her cloak, 
and give her a footstool, before she began. 

“* My dear, I’ve seen Miss Smith’s double! ” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

“But Ido. I saw her as distinctly as I see you. I came home 
from Manchester yesterday ; I’ve been spending a month with my 
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sister there ; and when I got into the railway carriage, there she was ! 
I noticed her figure and style at once, and those extraordinary 
square wooden shoulders ; but she was dressed in mourning, as your 
nephew said, and kept her veil down. I was so curious to see her 
face that I racked my brains to invent a decent excuse for speaking 
to her, but I couldn’t think of one before we stopped at the first 
station. Then she got up, put back her veil, and left the carriage, 
giving me a good stare as she passed. I gave it back to her, you 
may guess.’ She certainly was the image of Miss Smith as to features, 
but she had rather a good complexion, and eo port-wine mark.” 

* But Archie saw it !” 

‘*T saw her full face, and there wasn’t a sign of it.” 

**Then your lady can’t be Archie’s, and there must be three of 
them.” 

“Three Miss Smiths! Heaven forbid! It would be too great a 
burden on a suffering world.” 

‘It does seem incredible that there can be three people so much 
alike, in such a peculiar style. But 

At this interesting juncture the knocker sounded imperatively, and 
Mrs. Minton was announced. Lady Jacobs was a gossip, but no 
scandal-monger, and she detested Mrs. Minton, so her lips were 
sealed, and she shortly departed, leaving me vainly revolving conjec- 
tures concerning the triple or single identity of Miss Amelia Smith. 





Es 


NOTHING more happened for some time. Miss Smith, in her own person 
~ and with no mystery about her, frequently travelled to and from town, 
and was absent for varying periods, on visits. Miss Smith apparently 
had many friends, who were solicitous of her company. It was 
pleasant to think how many good Christians there were in the world. 
She was a most affectionate daughter when at home, yet she was per- 
petually leaving her old mother to servants. Mrs, Smith said that dear 
Amelia was only too self-sacrificing, and that she could not allow her 
to confine herself entirely to a dull life. I was touched with the poor 
old thing’s resignation to her loneliness, and took to going often to 
sit with her, during these absences of Amelia’s. They were dreary 
visits—we had so little to talk of ; but she seemed to cling to me, 
and I grew almost fond of the timid, patient creature. Once, she held 
my hand when I was going away, and said : 

“You are very kind to me, Mrs, Singleton. I think you always 
would be kind.” 

‘IT hope so,” I said. 

“If I were in trouble, you would try to help me?” 

“Indeed I would. But your daughter would be your constant 
support.” 
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“ Ah, yes. Dear Amelia! But if anything happened to her.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Smith, there is no reason to be anxious about her, 
Travelling is so safe now.” 

“ Yes—travelling. But things might happen. There are accidents, 
you know. Oh, my dear, I can’t tell you what I suffer when she is 
away.” She clutched my hand, and bent forward, looking from side 
to side furtively. ‘I can’t sleep at nights. I fancy—oh, I can’t telt 
you what I fancy. Sometimes I think I shall go mad with fancying 
and fearing.” 

“You are nervous because you are not strong,” I sai, trying to 
soothe her. ‘Miss Smith is quite safe with her friends, and there 
are very few accidents on the railways in proportion to the number of 
trains. You ought not to read the newspapers, because you hear of 
the few that do happen, and that frightens you.” 

“Oh, I must read the papers,” she answered, shaking her head ; 
“because I must know what happens. If anything did happen they 
would put it in at once, wouldn’t they! Sooner than I could hear in 
any other way?” 

“T should think so. But I hope your daughter will soon be back 
to relieve your mind.” 

“Oh yes, soon, very soon,” answered the old lady, pulling herself 
together with a heroic effort of self-control. “Then it will be all 
right. I am afraid I have been silly, Mrs. Singleton, and I’ve been 
bothering you with my fancies. Amelia would scold me if she were 
at home. You see, she is all I have in the world, and I get low and 
nervous without her. But I’m glad to think that she is enjoying her- 
self, and safe with her friends, even if I am a little nervous while she 
is away. She is all I have in the world,” she repeated, with a pathetic 
iteration. 

I went away, determined to speak to Miss Smith on the next 
opportunity, and tell her how her mother suffered during her absences. 
She could not be aware of it, or she would never leave her so often 
for pleasure. I had not to wait long for my chance. 

One night in March I was coming home by an evening train, after 
spending a week with friends in town. I had intended to remain 
longer, but I had heard unsatisfactory reports of the conduct of my 
servants during my absence, and thought it better to return unex- 
pectedly, and see what was going on. So I found myself at Waterloo 
Terminus about nine o’clock. There was only one other lady on the 
platform, and in her I easily recognized Miss Smith, hurrying along. 
to a first-class carriage. There was no mistaking her figure and walk, 
nor the Gladstone bag which invariably accompanied her on her travels. 
and which was oftener in her own hand than in that of a porter. As 
it happened, I had a Gladstone with me too, though I was not so 
independent as to porterage ; and the two ladies and the two bags 
were soon in company. Miss Smith expressed great pleasure at 
seeing me, but excused herself from talking much in the train, saying 
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that she felt ill, and had a headache. I could not press conversation 
on her, and she leaned back in the corner, behind her blue veil, with 
an air of utter lassitude. When we left the last station before 
Tamston, however, she revived a little, sat up, and made some trivial 
remark, ; 

‘“‘ We shall both be glad to get to bed, I think,” I said. “You 
have had a tiring day, I fear.” 

’ “Yes; I am rather fatigued, thank-you. I am not very strong.” 

* And nothing is so tiring as travelling. Now that I see how it 
knocks you up, I do not wonder that Mrs, Smith is so anxious about 
you when you are away.” 

** Yes ; my poor mother is always nervous.” 

“J think you can hardly have realised ow nervous s she i is. She 
suffers terribly when you. are.away ; more than she ought to suffer.” 

“What do you mean?” The question was gruffly put; it was 
spoken in the voice I had heard in the arbour, not the precise com- 
pany accents that I was used to. 

‘* Only that, if you knew the nervous state she falls into, you might 
be able to arrange to be more at home. Forgive me for interfering, 
but I thought she kept it from you, and that you would rather 
know.” 

‘I did know that she fretted herself unnecessarily, but not that it 
was to any serious extent. I am obliged to you, Mrs. Singleton ; and 
I shall certainly arrange to be with her more constantly. Indeed, I 
meant to do so in any case. My heart is not strong. Railway 
journeys are bad forme. I must make one more, and then—excuse 
me—I feel ill—don’t mind “ 

Her head dropped forward, and she fell to one side. I sprang up, 
and dragged her down to the bottom of the carriage, where I laid her 
flat. I pulled off her veil, and untied the muffling strings of her 
bonnet. Her face was ghastly pale, except for the ugly red mark, 
which looked redder than ever ; her lips were blue. I pushed back 
her bonnet: back went her hair with it, showing beneath a close 

dark crop. I undid the heavy fur mantle, and loosened the dress ; 
but I knew now, of a certainty, that it was no woman whom I was 
tending. A crowd of circumstances rushed together on my mind, 
bringing conviction. For the moment there was nothing further to 
be done, I had opened both windows to let the cold air rush through, 
but I had neither water nor restoratives. I could only let her lie 
there, and I had leisure to think. She was a swindler of some sort, 
it was clear—not of an ordinary sort, I was sure—perhaps a forger. 
What had she in that bag, then? She never travelled without it ; 
she was always travelling with it ; there must be something in it very 
valuable, or very important to her schemes—no doubt the imple- 
ments of her trade, whatever it was. I glanced down; still she lay 
motionless, with white face and closed eyes. The bag was close to 
me. I lifted it slightly; it was unreasonably heavy. I glanced at 
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ther again, and touched the spring of the fastening,—not to open the 
the bag, but to see if it were secured against opening. It was locked. 
Again I tried the weight, and compared it with that of my own, 
tightly packed with articles of dress: hers, though rather smaller, 
was much heavier. Then a kind of window in my mind seemed to 
fly open, and a flood of lurid light poured in. Dynamite! it was 
‘dynamite that was in that bag. I was.as sure of it as if I had seen 
the deadly stuff—surer, for I had not the least idea what it would be 
like. Dynamite it must be, and she—or he—was a conspirator, a 
murderer,—that harmless dull Miss Smith ! 

And now what was I to do? Give information at once to the 
police? That would have been the simplest thing to do, and perhaps 
the right one. But then came the thought of that poor old mother, 
living in an agony of apprehension, and clinging to me as the one 
friend who was sure to be good to her when trouble came. I could 
not be the one to bring it down upon her. But could I let this 
woman—or man—go on in acareer of murder? I should be making 
myself an accomplice in the worst of crimes, for the sake of sparing 
an old woman who was already conniving at it, and who, after all, 
was not likely to suffer personally? Backwards and forwards went 
‘the pendulum of my resolution, until the slackening speed warned 
me that we were approaching Tamston, and I had decided nothing. 
I could only feel that I must have time for thought, and that I must 
not let that Gladstone bag go out,of my sight. I swung it across to 
ithe seat where my own lay, and exchanged the two. If by any 
possibility my suspicions should turn out to have been incorrect, it 
would always be easy to apologize for a mistake between two articles 
‘so much alike, and return the-one that did not belong tome. We 
were near the station now. I re-arranged the hair and bonnet, and 
‘eagerly looked out of the window. Yes, we were near Tamston ; and 
there! se was moving. 

“ Lie still,” I said authoritatively ; ‘‘we are close to the station, 
and some one shall help you out. You have been ill.” 

She was still too faint to move. The train stopped, and, seizing 
the heavy bag, I got out hurriedly, and called for help. There was a 
short confused scene ; but a cab was waiting for her, and she was 
-assisted into it, a porter following with my Gladstone. I dare say the 
railway people thought me a brute for not offering to go with her, 
but I was burning to examine my prize, and see if I had made a fool 
-and a thief of myself for nothing. I had a cab there too, and was 
jjust going to get in, when a fear seized me. What might be in that 
bag? Dare I carry it in an ordinary vehicle? Ought I to walk 
‘home, and carry it myself? But I felt physically incapable of the 
last, and was more afraid to let it out of my own hands than to keep 
it there. Besides, Miss Smith had been going to take it home ina 
cab, so it must be safe. So I decided to get in, and take it on my 
dap. ~ 
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What an interminable drive that was? How many stones there 

were in the roads! The horse was tired, and the driver half asleep ; 
we jogged along slowly, taking (I thought) every rut on the way. 
And there was I, sitting perhaps with death in my lap! Well, who 
asked me? Why did I doit? Nobody asked me; and I had done 
it out of curiosity, or excitement, or prompted by some malicious 
demon. I was a meddling idiot, and if I were blown sky-high it 
would serve me right. How would it feel, I wondered? I fancied 
there would be a sort of general crash and burst, which would feel as 
if it were inside one’s head, and then—well, another of these jolts 
might make me know. I would complain to the road-inspectors to- 
morrow—if there were any to-morrow. Why did I live so far from 
the station? After all, Thad no one but myself to thank for the 
whole affair. 

These pleasant meditations were ended at last by the stopping of 
the cab before my own hall-door, and great was my relief. Ringing, 
however, produced no answer; sol got out, opened the door with 
my latch-key, ‘and struck a light. The house appeared to be 
perfectly empty; but at the moment I postponed my domestic 
difficulties to the question of the awful bag. I dismissed the cab- 
man, lit a candle, and, heavy as the bag was, I carried it upstairs 
myself, and deposited it in my bedroom. There I locked myself 
in, and undid the straps. It was locked: I knew that; but now 
that I had gone so far I was quite prepared to cut it open. I was 
supposing myself to suppose it my own bag; and why should I not 
cut it open if something had gone wrong with the lock? But first } 
would try my own key. It chanced to fit, though not very well, 
but it ‘did open the lock, and the lips of the bag separated. My 
eagerness suddenly faded: what was I doing, prying into some one 
else’s property? But I could not stop now; and one glance would 
tell me whether the contents were innocent personalities. There 
was a folded cloak at the top. I took it off, and below lay a strong 
tin box, surrounded and wedged in by articles of woman’s clothing. 
In the other compartment was another box of the same sort. Both 
had peculiar locks. ; 

I had seen enough ; nothing should induce me now to return that 
bag until the police had examined it. But what to do with it in the 
meantime? Keep it in the house? Impossible; some one might 
take it up, and drop it. Lock it up in a cupboard, where no one 
could get at it? Yes; but the least little bit of an earthquake might 
shake it into explosion. To be sure, in the Thames Valley we do 
not as a rule have earthquakes every night, or even once a month; 
but still, such things have happened, and they might happen again; 
This idea disturbed me very much; I could not think of any place 
to put my dynamite (as I was quite sure it was) where an earthquake: 
could be warranted not to come; but I finally decided that, on the 
whole, the water-butt was the safest depository. I blessed the evil 
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genius that had led my servants into dissipation on the very night of 
all my life when most I wanted them out of the way, and stole very 
cautiously into the yard. Fastening one of the straps to the handles ~ 
of the bag, I.lowered it gently into the water, and let it rest on the 
bottom of the barrel. I dropped the strap after it, and only as it 
splashed in did I remember how completely I had burnt my boats, 
and that I had cut myself off from any possibility of pleading a 
mistake and returning the bag, if I should see Miss Smith before I 
could see the police, or if—dreadful idea !—I were wrong after all, 
and those heavy tin boxes contained something innocent and explain- 
able. Well, it could not be helped now; I must send for Mr, In- 
spector Punshon the first thing in the morning, and get through the 
night as best I could. I lit the fire in the drawing-room and the 
gas in the hall, and set to work to make myself a cup of tea, while 
awaiting the return of my truant servants. 


iit, 


THE first thing that happened was the sounding of a mild knock - 
at the door. I was too thoroughly on the defensive to open it in a 
hurry, but I ran to an upstairs window which overlooked the hall- 
door steps, and saw some fluttering black skirts and a black-and-white 
- shawl, which I had often seen on Mrs. Smith. What was to be done 
now? Of course she had come for the bag, and of course she could 
not have it. Either I must tell her the whole truth, or bluntly refuse 
to give up somebody else’s property. I fancied how white her face 
would turn, how terrified her eyes would grow, how she would entreat 
me. What a dread that must be already which had urged the poor 
old creature to come out alone at night, to carry—if for ever such a 
short a distance, for no doubt Miss Smith was waiting for her near— 
so heavy a load, of such an awful nature! No; I could not face 
her and refuse her; I must not yield to her. The only thing was— 
not to see her. She knocked and knocked; she rang several times ; 
she even rapped with her hand at one of the ground-floor windows, 
and called timidly, “Is anyone at home?” but I sat still behind my 
upstairs’ curtain, and made no sign. My heart was wrung with pity 
when she turned away at last, and feebly and sadly went back into 
the darkness. ‘Miss Smith will be here next,” I said to myself; and 
I turned out the gas in the hall, to discourage her. 

Half-an-hour passed, however, and there was no sign of her. It 
was eleven o'clock, and I began heartily to wish for the return of my 
maids, although it were to receive the dismissal they so thoroughly 
deserved. I was tired, and had dropped into a doze, pervaded by a 
notion that the housemaid had eloped with the cabman, taking the 
bag with them, when I was awakened by a slight but distinct noise. 
The conservatory opened into the drawing-room, and the noise which 
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awoke me was the click of the handle of the outer door, which my 
careless servants had left unlocked. I did not realise this at once, 
but sat up to listen, and so had no time to stop a figure which came 
rapidly through the conservatory, opened the door into the drawing- 
room, and entered, just as I sprang to my feet. There she was, 
having taken me in the rear by a flank march, and carried my citadel 
by. surprise. Iwas not half as dismayed at seeing her as I should 
have been if her mother had effected the entrance, for now I could 
steel myself by anger. She carried my Gladstone bag, and began 
civilly but stiffly. 

“Excuse me for coming this way; but my mother called some 
time ago and could not get in, and I supposed that you were nervous 
about opening the door so late. After all, it is only eleven, so I 
thought you would not mind my taking the liberty.” 

I only bowed my head, as I stood facing her ; things had gone too 
far for any more pretending. She went on with the set speech she 
had evidently prepared. 

‘TI wished to thank you for your attention to me in the train. 
I should not have disturbed you to-night about that, but I find that 
we have accidentally exchanged bags; and as I feared that it might 
be inconvenient to you to be without yours for the night, ani as 
there were some eatables in mine that would spoil if not unpacked 
immediately, I thought it better to come at once, and make the ex- 
change.” 

“‘T am sorry that you troubled yourself,” I answered. 

‘*Tt was in my own interests,” she said, with an attempt at a laugh ; 
“T wanted my bag. Here is yours ; will you give it to me?” 

“What do you want your bag for, Miss Smith?” I asked, looking 
at her steadily. There was no excuse or subterfuge possible now; I 
was driven into a corner, and in that situation the most cowardly will 
fight. It is the only way in which I can explain my having behaved 
with so much spirit. 

“ What do I want it for?” she echoed. “I should think there 
was very little explanation needed for wanting one’s own property. 
I want it at once, because fish and cream are not the better for being 
packed up all night; and I shall be obliged to you, Mrs. Singleton, 
if you will ring the bell, and order it to be brought.” 

‘“‘ My servants’ bed-time is ten o'clock,” I replied. ‘TI will not 
wake them to-night, but I will send over the bag to you in the morn- 
ing. I consider that you have taken a great liberty in entering my 
house in the manner in which you did, and I beg that you will leave 

it at once.” 

“Not without the bag,” she said, her voice sinking into the low 
gruff tone I had twice caught. 

“You cannot have the bag to-night. I will send it to you to- 
morrow.” 

“* Have you opened it?” she asked. I hesitated. 
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She tore the veil from her face, she caught my wrists in a furious 
grasp, and glared into my eyes. 

“* Have you opened it?” she repeated. 

“Yes, I have,” I answered desperately. ‘* And the police shall see 
it before I give it up. And if you do not let go my wrists, I will 
scream for help, and everyone shall know that you are an impostor, 
and a MZan/” My belief in her feminine nature had become such 
a habit that I could still think of no greater disgrace than that she 
should be known as a member of the opposite sex. I quite forgot 
that she—or he—might look upon it differently. 

“Oh! you have found that out, have you? Then you must have 
found out something more, and that is that I am a man who does 
not value his life one pin. Don’t I risk it every day? Am I nota 
criminal who might be flung into gaol by the first policeman I meet ? 
For all you know, I may be what you would call a murderer. At 
any rate, you know that I travel constantly, and that my travelling- 
companion is Death.” - 

He shook a menacing fore-finger at me, to enforce his terrible 
words ; but even then, they seemed to me to have a theatrical ring 
about them. He had not taken off his disguise, but his female ap- 
pearance had slipped from him like a veil, now that he was no longer 
acting the part ; and it was unmistakeably a man muffled in woman’s 
clothes and disfigured with paint, who now stood before me. I won- 
dered that I had not seen the truth long ago; but it was only one 
illustration of the fact, that we see more with our mind than with our 
eyes. 

‘‘Well!” I answered. ‘I have no doubt of your personal cour- 
age, but it does not require much to get into my house by a side 
door, and bully me.” 

** You think that I shall be afraid of whomever you may call; you 
fancy that I should be shamed by being denounced as a man. Why, 
the hardest of all the sacrifices I have made for the cause has been 
the wearing of this abominable disguise. I awoman! Yes, I have 
renounced my manhood, and I glory in the renunciation! But I 
will claim it yet once—to die in. On the scaffold I shall be a man!” 

“On the gallows, you mean,” I remarked, getting tired of this 
rhodomontade. ‘“ You have mistaken your century.” 

‘* All centuries are alike fitted for great deeds,” he answered, “ for 
tireless revolt against tyranny, for a patience that cannot be wearied, 
a revenge that cannot be foiled, a death that need not be feared.” 

“And you think it a great deed to blow up a number of innocent 
people—you cannot tell what number, you cannot tell how innocent 
—perhaps not even voters ?” 

. “Why do I talk to you?” he replied, contemptuously. ‘ You 
cannot understand: no Englishwoman can understand. But you 
can understand this, though you may not believe it. I have taken 
an oath, to keep which I have given up everything that makes hfe 
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worth having, except hope—except hope. When the lives of others 
come in the way of my keeping it, I count them ag nothing. But if 
it would permit that I should serve the cause by laying my own head 
down on that bag of dynamite, before it shattered some stronghold 
of the enemy into fragments, it would be the softest pillow on which 
I ever rested. And oh! how I should sleep! I never sleep now.” 

His voice dropped into a weary sadness that almost melted me. 

“Give it up,” I said. ‘ Without arguing the general question, 
your health is not fit for excitements. You are breaking down, and 
anxiety is torturing your mother.” 

“Yes, it is so,” he answered. ‘I must give it up, I am not fit to 
be trusted ; I am liable to break down, and betray myself, as I did 
to-night. This must be the end of it. Give me the bag, swear to 
be silent ; and I will promise you in return that I will leave the 
neighbourhood, and live somewhere quietly with my mother.” 

“‘T cannot give you the bag,” I said; ‘‘I should be your accom. 
plice in whatever you might do with it. Leave the neighbourhood, 
as you say; and I will give you time to escape before I say anything 
to the police.” 

“You must give it to me,” he exclaimed in a voice like a com- 
pressed growl, kept under from fear of giving the alarm. “I told 
you that I counted life as nothing if it stood in my way; I count 
yours as nothing. What dol care for the risk of discovery? I wil) 
sweep you aside as if you were a midge.” 

He drew a revolver from his pocket ; I shrank back, as the bright 
barrel glittered near my eyes, and gave a scream. It was answered 
by the opening of the door from the conservatory, and a black figure 
tumbled into the room, and caught him behind by the arms. 

‘Oh, my dear—my dear Amelia, don’t! Oh, don’t play tricks 
with firearms. I know it was a joke, but something might go off, 
and it frightens me so; and look at Mrs. Singleton, you have 
frightened her too, she is so pale.” All the time she was fumbling at 
him with her hands, trying to get hold of the pistol. 

“T am not frightened at all,” I said, and told the worst fib of my 
life. 

“ Mother, it was no joke,” he said, gloomily ; but the solemnity of 
his accents was somewhat belied by the queerness of his aspect, as he 
stood with his bonnet tumbling off, holding the pistol above his head. 
Mrs. Smith kept trying to get at it, working her hands up his arm, 
one above the other, as if she thought she could “swarm ” up him. 

“Oh, yes, it was a joke, of course ; what else could it have been? 

‘But I always think there is something vulgar about practical jokes, 
and I am so frightened of pistols. Do give it to me, my dear; don’t 
terrify your poor old mother. And, besides, Mrs. Singleton’s servants 
are just coming up the road, and we ought to be going home to bed.” 
‘“* Lady, I would that you had been otherwhere, but I cannot deny 
you,” he replied, in a tone of solemn urbanity, worthy of the original 
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owner of the speech ; and he brought down the pistol from above his 
head, and presented it to his mother. She instantly proceeded to 
extract the cartridges with a knowingness in odd contrast with her 
generally helpless air, which suggested that strange experiences must 
have passed over the head of this old lady, habitually devoted to 
tatting. After which, she put the whole into the handbag that she 
usually carried, and shut it with an air of relief. 

‘Now, my dear,” she resumed, “I hope you have finished your 
talk with Mrs. Singleton.” 

“Not quite,” he answered. ‘Mother, Mrs. Singleton knows too 
much. In fact, she knows all; there is no more disguise to keep up 
before her. She refuses to give back my bag, and you have deprived 
me of the means of compelling her; but secrecy she must promise 
before I leave this house. It is my last demand ; I am desperate ; 
it must be granted.” 

“Knows all, does she?” cried Mrs. Smith. ‘Oh, but she will do 
us no harm. You won't, will you?” she entreated, turning to me. 
“You have always been good to me; you said that you would help 
me when I was in trouble. You won't betray us, you won’t give up 
my—child?” Her voice quavered with that piteous trembling that 
is worse than tears; her poor old cheeks were crimson ; the hands 
that she held out to me, trembled. I had always known that I should 
not be able to resist her; I could not now. 

“No,” I said, “I will not give him up. But I cannot shield him 
long. You must escape at once.” 

/‘ Oh, yes, we will go. Heaven bless you!” 

“There is a workman’s train at half-past five. You can leave by 
that. Icannot delay sending information longer than half-past eight 
to-morrow morning. Otherwise, I should be suspected of conniving 
at your escape.” 

“Oh, we will manage,” she answered, cheerfully ; ‘there is plenty 
of time.” 

“ Remember,” I said to him, “I can only reconcile this to my con- 
science on your distinct promise to give up all connection with this 
terrible conspiracy.” 

He had stvod all this time in an attitude of sombre despair, and 
now only gave a sort of grunt. ‘Is that clear?” I persisted. 

“‘] will have no more to do with dynamite,” he replied ; ‘I can’t ; 
Iam not fit for it.” 

“ Oh, thank Heaven,” cried the poor old woman, “ and thank you, 
Mrs, Singleton. Now it will be all right. We will go away some- 
where, and have a nice little home of our own, and live quietly, and 
think of no more dreadful things, and sleep all night. And you will 
never leave me again—will you dear? until I am laid in my grave.” 

“Never, mother,” he said, and kissed her forehead. But she 
dung her arms round him, and kissed him again and again, and cried, 
and laughed, and finally had a regular fit of hysterics, 
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By this time I had become aware, from an opening and shutting 
of doors in the back part of the house, and from various other 
sounds, that my servants had returned ; and my great anxiety was to 
get rid of my unwelcome visitors without their presence being sus- 
pected. So, as soon as Mrs. Smith had recovered herself, I hurried 
them out as they had come, and took leave of them at the gate on the 
high-road, P 

“Good-bye,” I said to Mrs. Smith. ‘I am very, very sorry for 
you ; but I trust that peaceful days are coming now.” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, quite cheerfully. ‘‘ Dear Amelia will go 
on no more journeys ; we shall be quite happy, and I shall always be 
grateful to you, dear Mrs. Singleton.” 

She had been so thoroughly drilled into wearing the mask that she 
could not drop it, now that it was useless; and I really think she 
half believed that she.had a daughter. At any rate, the sense that 
her life of lonely terrors was now over—was so great a relief that 
she could think of nothing else. She forgot her fatigue, her home- 
lessness, and the danger of detection in the future; she only felt 
that her child was henceforth to be always with her, and she was 
happy. 

“IT cannot ask you to shake hands with me, Mrs. Singleton,” he 
said, “although in after years you might be proud to remember that 
you had done so; but I desire that we should part without unkind 
feeling. You are the friend of my mother ; you have, on the whole, 
not shown yourself my enemy. I believe you have acted conscien- 
tiously. On the other hand, I beg you to believe that I was driven 
almost mad by the sense of a necessity which you cannot realize, and 
by the pressure of my duty to others and to the cause. I would have 
died myself, and 1 would have killed you, to fulfil it. I have failed ; 
but it was not my fault, and I bear you no malice. Indeed, I beg 
your pardon for the alarm I was forced to cause you.” 

I had not any speech ready, in answer to this odd mixture of 
apology and forgiveness. I had a consciousness that he had 
collapsed rather ignominiously, and that I had come off undisputed 
victor; but in dignity and fluency it was all the other way. I 
believe I said, ‘‘Never mind.” I wonder what I meant by it? 
Never mind having threatened to shoot me, or—try to be consoled 
for not having done it? At any rate, it amounted to a burying of 
the hatchet, and I and my dynamiter parted in peace. 

I had a bad time of it afterwards, with Mr. Inspector Punshon. He 
wanted to know why I had done this, and why I had not done that, 
and badgered me as if I had been a witness under cross-examination. 
I succeeded in keeping my own counsel, and revealing nothing of the 
Smiths’ evening visit; but I am sadly afraid that it was at the 
expense of truth. But, really, he confused me so that I hardly 
know what I said, or what I: did not. He intimated pretty plainly 
that I had made a mess of the business, and was accountable to gods 
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and’ men, and—what was worse—to the Home Secretary, for the 
escape of an important conspirator. Which, I am afraid, was truer 
than he knew. However, the Home Secretary was quite civil when 
I met him at dinner last week, and he did not say a word about 
dynamite—whence I conclude that he has pardoned my crimes, if 
he ever heard of them. 

Nothing was ever heard again of the Smiths. They vanished in 
the night, taking away their personal properties, and dismissing their 
servants. Their furniture was claimed in due time by the firm from 
which it had been hired. The police worked their will in the house, 
but held their tongues ; and it was understood in Tamston that the 
Smiths had run away, and their things been seized for debt. The 
fact that they owed no one in the neighbourhood a penny did not 
seem to detract from the popularity of this theory, which had besides 
the merit of being the only one in the field. The vicar was much 


.chaffed about his protégées, but it never occurred to any one to ask 


me any questions. ‘‘ Miss Smith” was never arrested, but I don’t 
think he could have lived long, and I am sure that his mother could 
not live long after him. 

Mr. Inspector Punshon became much more civil, when his first 
disgust at the escape had evaporated. He then began to perceive 
that it did not exactly redound to the credit of the Tamston police 
to have had a criminal of such importance under their nose for so 
long, and never to have scented him out. Perhaps some of his 
superiors assisted his perceptions. At any rate, he assumed a milder 
tone with me, and impressed upon me that most valuable results 
were likely to be obtained by following up “clues” which this 
occurrence had put into his hands, provided that the matter was not 
‘*blown upon;” and that my duty to my Queen and my country 
required me to resist all temptations to reveal myself as a heroine, 
attractive as was the prospect of becoming a centre of public interest. 
and a focus. for interviewers—perhaps even of having my portrait 
in the Penny Illustrated, with a disguised dynamiter pointing a pistol 
at my head. I have resisted them all hitherto, and I think now I 
may treat Resolution. For—as I was going to say when I began— 
if my country has not by this time extracted all possible benefit out 
of my silence, it must certainly be the fault of Mr. Inspector 


Punshon, 
VERA SINGLETON. 









































“SBSRING MYRTLE” 
By Constance M‘Ewen. 


A: NUMBER of letters were awaiting Colonel Haldane, Com- 

mandant of Newly, on his return from Parade. He was un- 
married, rich, and rather distinguished-looking. It will therefore 
surprise no one that he was accustomed to receive a great many 
sweetly-scented, delicately-monogramed, prettily-worded letters from 
the various members of the fair sex with whom he was acquainted. 
Amongst the little heap which lay before him was one conspicuous 
for its careless handwriting and rough envelope. Oddly enough, this 
was the one he selected first for perusal. Scrawled on the lip of the 
envelope were these words: “ Bring Myrtle.” 

Colonel Haldane put up his gentlemanly eye-glass, and held his 
head a little on one side ; he twisted his iron grey moustache into a 
yet more poignant expression as he inspected those curious words: 
“ Bring Myrile.” Who was Myrtle? What was Myrtle? How 
many times he read and re-read that message he was perhaps un- 
aware. But it was useless. ‘* Bring Myrtle” remained on the lip of 
the envelope, an unsolved enigma. 

Slowly he opened the letter. It was an invitation to afternoon tea 
at the Whites—people he knew slightly, as he knew so many in the 
heavily-garrisoned naval and military town close to the barracks at 
Newly. . 

The letter was from Miss Florence White, who wrote in her 
mother’s name. 

He called up a vision of Florence White. Tall and stately, a girl with 
a mass of golden brown hair, rolled off her forehead; a girl hé had 
greatly admired, as one admires a serene and lovely landscape ; a girl 
who made him feel provokingly “ fogieish.” Osher young ladies rattled 
away at him, as if he were a sub, asked him to play tennis with them, 
and treated him like a mere youngster. But ¢/is young lady had 
placed him, with due regard to his complexion, in a shadowy corner 
of the drawing-room on one or two occasions when he had taken 
“tea” there, and had introduced him to some deep-toned matrons, 
as if in that direction Jay his natural bias ; and now this stately young 
lady sends him a jocular postscript bidding him “ Bring Myrtle!” 

Colonel Haldane sat down in the comfortable red velvet chair 
which faced the Parade-ground, and commanded a fine view of the 
ever-companionable sea. The little rippling waves had an expression 
of infant smiles to-day, and the buoyant clouds were chasing one 
another like schoolboys on a common. How innocent and fair was 
the world of nature! He sate dreaming over his problem ‘“ Bring 
Myrtle” quite happily. 
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A knock with the knob of a stick on the door breaks into his re- 
flections, and Captain Hilton enters with his customary off-parade 
familiarity. 

“ Well, old fellow, what’s up?’ Sea and sentiment, eh? It’s fatal 
to sit in ‘hat attitude, looking at the sea. What’s up, I ask you?” 

Colonel Haldane roused himself from his reverie with an effort ; 
he gently tapped his left hand with the letter which yet remained idly 
between his finger and thumb. 

“Jane!” he said, addressing Captain Hilton by his nickname: 
“Jane! what on earth does it mean when you receive a message 
from a young lady to ‘ Bring Myrtle ?’” and he handed the envelope 
to Captain Hilton. 

Jane, who had a rolling eye and a rollicking smile, took the envelope 
daintily, and, after reading it, pressed it to his heart, and said, with 
a strong brogue: ‘“‘ Why, man, it’s a proposal! What do the ladies 
wear on their festal brows and twist about the flowing satin of their 
bridal gowns but myrtle? ‘ Bring myrtle,’ I tell you, is a proposal— 
a bond fide proposal. I wish you every joy! She is a sweet girl, if 
a bold one.” 

Without a word, Colonel Haldane sprang, in a melodramatic 
manner, at the throat of Captain Hilton, and held him with a grip of 
iron, 

“How dare you speak of Miss White like that? She is the most 
distinguished girl of my acquaintance. Apologise!” 

Captain Hilton rolled his eye with a ghastly appeal on Colonel 
Haldane, when the latter as suddenly relaxed his grasp, and said : 

‘“‘Forgive me, Hilton; but really I—I—object to such an un- 
seemly idea.” 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel,” said Captain Hilton, stiffly: “I 
object equally to being throttled. Allow me to wish you good 
morning.” 

“Stop, my friend,” said Colonel Haldane, confusedly: ‘I don’t 
know what is the matter with me! I’m half asleep, I think. Sea 


i and sentiment, as you said just now. Come, my friend! Do tell 





me what on earth Miss White means.” 

“Means? something gree,” said Hilton, viciously ; ‘ but whether 
sprouting in a tub, after the fashion of the blossoming shrub, or done 
up in a glass case after the artificial mode, I know not. I wish you 
good morning, Colonel.” 

And with that he retreated to the mess-room. 

“ Blossoming shrub,” murmured Colonel Haldane. “Bless his 
Hibernian wit! Eureka! Now I have it!” And with that he sat 
down at his writing-table, and penned the following letter : 

“ Au Myosotis, 10, Avenue Victor Emmanuel, 
‘¢ 4 Menton, Alpes Maritimes. 

“Send the finest flowering myrtle you possess to the following 

address: Miss Florence White, The Grange, Porterdown, Sussex. 
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The myrtle must arrive on the afternoon of September the 7th, one 
week from this date.” 

Then Colonel Haldane rang the bell hastily, and told his man to 
post the letter. This done, he placed the note from Miss Florence 
White in the pocket of his frogged coat, and then proceeded to read 
the rest of his correspondence. 


The afternoon of the 7th duly arrived, and with a strange palpi- 
tation at his heart (a sensation which ought to have aroused his 
suspicions as to the exact state of his susceptibilities), Colonel 
Haldane drove up in his little hooded carriage, with the tiger 
jumping up and down behind, to the gates of The Grange. 

‘“‘ Here comes the pig in the poke,” said Felicity White, a younger 
daughter who was given to using her brains in off-hand criticism. 
“Tf a man will drive a carriage with a hood, what is one to call him, 
but a pig-in-a-poke, you know? He is fidgeting at the gate most 
awfully, Florence ; do come and look.” 

“] like that hooded carriage,” said Florence. “Le style c'est 
homme méme.” And then she turned with ready grace to meet 
Colonel Haldane, who had just entered the room. 

“Felicity and I were drawn to the window by the magnetical 
influence of your charming little carriage,” she said. ‘Iso admire 
your ‘ poke,’ ” 

“Do you?” said Colonel Haldane, gratefully. ‘It is very kind 
of you!” and then he looked steadfastly at Florence, absolutely 
blushing as he did so. 

Florence, catching the glance interrogative, was arrested in her 
amiable intention of transporting him to the other end of the long 
lone drawing-room, and introducing him to Mrs. Harlington, the 
Rector’s wife. This agitated gentleman did not look exactly in a fit 
state to be discoursed to about winter blanket clubs and working 
men’s clubs and friendly societies. 

It’s all very fine to talk about leading an unpuzzled existence, like 
Jane Austen; but wy on earth did Colonel Haldane look at “er 
with this unfathomable glance from his undeniably fine grey eyes? 
What did it mean? She fell away from him, musing, and turned 
the outward machinery of trite commonplaces on her greeting of the 
- numerous guests, who were now rapidly arriving. 

The Whites had just started a page, who answered to the 
ubiquitous name of “Tommy;” one of those specimens much 
adapted by ambitious matrons as an improvement on parlour- 
maids; a creature raw of the fields, with the expression of an 
animated turnip and brains to match. In the midst of a buzz of 
voices intermingling with the frou-frou of rich dresses, Tommy 
suddenly darted into the room, and made straight for Miss Florence 
White ; carrying in his lobster-coloured hands a book suggestive of 
the P. D. Company. 
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Colonel Haldane, from his solitary seat in the deep recess of the 
bay window facing the entrance to “The Grange,” felt an awful 
sensation come over him. Was this the myrtle arriving? and had 
the Menton folk absolutely charged the carriage to Miss White? 
What should he do? He shrunk behind the deep amber of the 
curtains, then as suddenly emerged. 

“Bring Myrtle!” these were her own words, and he made a 
violent rush across the room to her side. 

“It’s the myrtle,” he said, breathlessly. ‘ Allow me! The stupid 
people have made a mistake,” he continued, incoherently. ‘The 
idea of charging the carriage to you!” And he threw a sovereign 
into Tommy’s bashful fingers. 

Miss White looked at Colonel Haldane with ever-enlarging pupils. 
He had returned lately from Egypt, had been indefatigable at the 
bombardment of Alexandria, had had an illness on his return, and 
she remembered hearing that he had been obliged to have his head 
shaved. She continued to look at him quite tenderly, as these 
thoughts flitted phantom-like about her. 

“Thank you, Colonel Haldane,” she said. ‘ You have saved me 
the trouble of fetching my purse. This isa new boy—country manners, 
you know ; he wants instruction!” and smiling pleasantly, she moved 
out of the room after the vanishing figure of Tommy. 

In the round, roomy hall stood a huge tub matted up and bearing 
the name, “ Au Myosotis, 4 Menton,” etc. 

“It’s a flowering myrtle, Miss,” said Tommy; “the biggest the 
carrier says it ever fell to his duty to deliver.” 

“Fetch a pair of gardening scissors, Tommy,” said Miss White ; 
‘“‘and another time never venture to bring P.D.C. books into the 
drawing-room. Go to the housekeeper with that kind of thing.” 

Tommy took the colour natural to him in yet deeper hues, and 
ran for the scissors. Miss White soon snipped the detaining strings, 
and gave way to avery natural delight as the starry blossoming 
myrtle was exposed to view. 

“Very odd,” she thought ; “it’s addressed unmistakably to me. 
Poor Colonel Haldane! What does it mean?” 

Thinking again of the shaven head and the bombardment of 
Alexandria, she sighed a little pensively and a little compassionately, 
and returned to the drawing-room just in time to escape the entry 
of Mrs. Danvers, whose forest cart, drawn by a lovely pair of Welsh 
ponies, she saw turning in at the gates. That lady now entered, 
followed by her inseparable companion, a perfect Dandy Dinmont, 
a long-bodied, low-legged, flap-eared, pedigreed creature, which 
rejoiced in the possession of seven prizes. 

Florence immediately made a rush at the dog. “Ah! you have 
brought Myrtle! I was afraid, when I saw you this morning, that 
you would forget, though I mentioned it in my note!” 

Both ladies had moved in the direction where still sat Colonel 
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Haldane, plunged in startled reflections, in the recess of the window. 
Was this long-backed, low-legged, flap-eared dog the honoured 
object of that message ? 

“* Of course, I brought dear old Myrtle,” retorted Mrs, Danvers. 
‘“‘T should suffocate at an afternoon if I hadn’t a bit of natural life 
like. that trusty Scotchman about me.” 

“ Now, it’s explained !” said a deep voice, from behind the amber 
curtains, and Colonel Haldane came forward once more. 

The hesitation of his manner had vanished; he was smiling 
serenely, and his eyes were fixed with an expression of perfect 
understanding on the countenance of Miss White. 

“Bring Myrtle!” he continued, laughingly. ‘This is Myrtle! 
Rival Myrtles there may be; but this form of Myrtle can’t be 
improved upon!” 

Again Miss White’s pupils enlarged sympathetically. Worse and 
worse! Poor Colonel Haldane! she trembled for his reason. Not 
so Mrs. Danvers. Fixing him with her bright eyes, she said: ‘‘ What 
is explained? Confusion of circumstances?” 

“Confusion of envelopes. Bring Myrtle was scribbled on the 
wrong back—that’s all,” said Colonel Haldane. 

With a sudden illumination, Miss White sank down beside 
Colonel Haldane in the recess, with a deep blush of mortified 
confusion. 

** Does that account for the presence of the flowering myrtle in 
the hall?” she asked, after a moment of horrified silence. 

“Yes. Charming mistake for me,” muttered Colonel Haldane. 
‘Gave me an opportunity that I ” and he looked at Mrs. Danvers, 
who, with a finesse worthy of her, dashed away to the other end of the 
room to meet the extended hand of an 4 propos acquaintance. He 
went on smoothly enough now.—“ An opportunity that I wanted. 
Will you one day wear a sprig of that other myrtle for me, 
Florence ?” 

Miss White didn’t say ‘“‘No;” so she evidently intended to 
say “Yes.” 
























































THE MAIL-CART ROBBERY. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “ East LYNNE.” 


A* incident savouring strongly of romance occurred many years 
ago in one of the midland counties of England. It is a true 
story. 

There stood one morning in the post-office of the chief town of 
Highamshire (as we will call it) two gentlemen sorting letters. The 
London mail had just come in, bringing its multiplicity of business. 
They were the postmaster of Higham and his son. The former, 
most deservedly respected by his fellow-citizens, and well-connected, 
had held the situation for many years ; the latter, a handsome young 
man, looked forward to holding the situation after him. 

‘‘ Ready,” cried out Mr. Grame, in a loud tone; and the side- 
door opened, and four men entered, and ranged themselves in front 
of the counter. They were the town postmen, and each receiving 
his separate freight, departed for his allotted quarter of the city. It 
was striking half-past nine as they left the post-office: an hour 
considered to be good time in those days. 

Mr. Grame and his son continued their work: that of making-up 
the bags for the cross-country towns and villages. Upon one letter, 
as it came under his observation, Mr. Grame’s eye rested rather 
longer than on the rest. 

‘** Here’s Farmer Sterling’s letter at last, Walter,” he observed to 
his son. 

“‘ Has it come?” cried the young man, in a lively tone, while he 
suspended for a moment his own employment, and leaned towards 
his father, to look at the address of the letter in question. ‘ ‘ Mr. 
Sterling, Hill House Farm, Layton, Highamshire.’ Ah! he need 
not have been so fidgety over it; I told him it would be all right.” 

“He has never been otherwise than fidgety over this yearly 
letter.” 

‘¢ Because of the money it contains,” rejoined Walter. 

At that moment somebody’s knuckles came rapping at the 
glazed window ; and Mr. Grame, who stood next it, pushed back the 
wooden slide from an open pane and looked out. But, first of all, 
he dropped the letter for Farmer Sterling safely into the Layton bag. 

‘“‘Is that there letter come yet, sir?” inquired the voice at the 
window. 

“Oh, is it you, Stone! I don’t think it is. What was to be the 
address?” 

‘‘ Miss Parker, Post-office, til] called for.” 
* Ay. No, it is not arrived. Better luck to-morrow, perhaps.” 
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“It’s my belief it won’t come at all. The young woman, you 
know, replied to the advertisement for a housekeeper, which was in 
the Higham Herald \ast Saturday week. I tell’d her yesterday that 
perhaps she’d have no answer. Did you hear of Ned Cook’s shop 
being broke into last night, sir?” 

“No,” shortly answered the post-master. ‘I am busy now, and 
can’t talk.” 

And the board slided sharply back again, nearly shutting up the 
end of Mr. Stone’s nose with it. ‘‘Good day, gentlemen,” said 
that discomfited applicant, as he moved away. 

A little more work in the post-office, and then Mr. Grame called 
out as before, “‘ Weirford and Layton bags ready!” And a tall, fine 
young man with an open countenance, looking much more like a 
gentleman than like the driver of a village mail-cart, came in. 

“Not a heavy freight this morning, John,” observed Mr. Grame, 
as he handed over the bags, secured only with string, the careless 
practice of the Higham post-office in those days, and of other post- 
offices, also. ‘Have you had your horse rough-shod ?” 

“ All right and ready,” responded John Ledbitter, with a pleasant 
smile, 

‘Or I don’t know how you would get to Layton ; the roads must 
be dreadful. Take care that you start back in good time, or you 
may be too late for the evening mail.” 

‘“T’ll take care,” answered the young man. “ As to the roads, if 
anybody can drive over them I can, let them be what they will. 
Any: commands ”—dropping his voice as he spoke to the son—* for 
the Farm, Mr. Walter?” 

“‘ Are you going there this morning ? ” 

“Tf I don’t change my mind. Can I carry any message, I say?” 

“No,” sharply replied Mr. Walter Grame, and John Ledbitter 
laughed to himself as he went out with the bags. 

Locking them into the box of his cart, an open vehicle, and 
taking his seat, he drove out of the town towards Layton, as fast as 
the dangerous roads would allow. It was the month of January, 
and Jack Frost had come down with all his severity: snow on the 
fields, icicles on the trees, frozen snow and ice lying in wait to 
break limbs on the road. But John Ledbitter’s horse had been 
prepared for the state of affairs, and he drove him cautiously. 

“It’s too bad of me, but I do like to nettle him,” he said to him- 
self, as-he laid the reins on the dash-board, and began to beat his 
arms, to bring a little feeling into them. ‘“ ‘Ave you going there?’ 
cries he so sharply, when I mischievously asked him if he had any 
commands for the farm. Many a day does not pass over my head 
but I do go there, Master Walter, and that you'll find out, soon. 
Now, Saucy Sir! hold up!” 

“The idea of Ais making up to her,” continued Mr. John Ledbitter, 
tightening the reins. ‘‘She’s a mile and a half too good for him. 
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Why is it I never liked the fellow? She has nothing to do with the 
dislike: he always repelled me; years before ‘I thought of her. 
He is a handsome man, an agreeable companion, has plenty of 
intellect—yes, all that. But, there’s aturn in his expression that I 
don’t like, something crafty, not genuine ; other people may not see 
it, but I know it repels me. And look at the fellow’s vanity where 
women are concerned! He thinks that he has only to ask Selina 
and have her. Not so fast, Mr. Walter Grame: Selina cares more 
for my little finger than she does for your whole self—as the 
old song goes : 
* Despise her not, said Lord Thomas, 
Despise her not unto me, 
For I love thy little finger 
Better than her whole body.’ 


Gently, Saucy Sir! keep your feet if you please to-day, of all days 
in the year.” 

Finding his whole attention must be directed to the cire of his 
horse, John Ledbitter put off his reflections to a more convenient 
season. At length he reached Layton, a small town about seven 
miles from Higham, having left the other bag at Weirford on his 
way. He drove straight to the post-office, unlocked his cart, and 
delivered the Layton bag to the post-master, Mr. Marsh. 

‘A sharp day,” remarked the latter. 

“Sharp enough,” replied John. “I have had some trouble with 
the horse, I can tell you.” 

“It’s a wonder he kept his feet at all. Sir Geoffrey Adams’ bailiff 
was coming dowa yonder hill last night on the bay mare, and down 
she went, and broke her leg. Had to be shot.” 

“No!” 

‘TI stepped up and saw her lying there in the road, Mr. Ledbitter : 
her groans, poor thing, were just like a human creature’s. Sir 
Geoffrey was called out from his dinner, and shot her with his own 
hand. He was awful with Master Bailiff over it, and told him if he 
had been human enough to lead her down the hill, it would not have 
happened. He was cut up too, and didn’t offer a word of excuse to 
Sir Geoffrey. Good day, if you are off to put up Saucy Sir.” 

The mail-cart and Saucy Sir being comfortably deposited at their 
usual quarters, John Ledbitter took a sharp walk of twenty minutes, 
which brought him to Hill House Farm. Taking off his great coat 
and leggings before he entered the sitting-room, he appeared in 
morning attire usually worn in those days by gentlemen. 

“‘ Here’s a morning!” he said, as a fair, quiet-looking girl rose at 
his entrance, the farmer’s only child. Many would have called Miss 
Sterling’s features plain, but in her gentle voice and truthful earnest 
eyes lay plenty of attraction. 

“ What a journey you must have had!” she exclaimed, giving him 
her hand. 
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“Ay, indeed. I thought once it would have come to my carrying 
Saucy Sir. Where’s Selina?” 

Before Miss Sterling could reply, her father entered. ‘* Ah, Master 
Ledbitter, is it you?” he said. ‘ Well, d’ye think you have brought 
that letter of mine to-day ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” laughed the young man. “I have brought the 
bag. I cannot say what letters are in it.” 

“Well, I can’t account for the delay. If that letter’s lost, there’s 
fifty pounds gone. And fifty pounds are not picked up in a day, 
Master Ledbitter.” 

Some few years before this, the sister of Mrs, Sterling, who had 
married a Mr. Cleeve and settled in London, died, leaving one only 
daughter. Mr. Cleeve married again, and then the child was 
consigned to the home and care of Mrs. Sterling, Mr. Cleeve 
forwarding every Christmas a £50 note, to cover her expenses. It 
was this note that Farmer Sterling was so anxious to receive; and 
each year, from the moment Christmas-day was turned until the 
money was actually in hand, he never ceased worrying himself 
and everybody about him, with conjectures that the note was lost. 
It had been pointed out to him several times, that to have the money 
conveyed in a letter was not a very safe mode of transit. But the 
farmer would answer that it had always come safely hitherto (though 
with delay), and he had no time, not he, to go driving into Higham 
to receive it from the bankers there. So that Mr. Sterling continued to 
expect and receive this important letter and its enclosure every year ; 
a well-known fact to all Layton, and to half Higham. This was 
the letter noticed by the post-master that morning, as he sorted it 
into the Layton bag. 

Selina Cleeve, now grown up, and about the age of her cousin, 
was a tall, well-educated, handsome, dark-eyed girl, full of fun 
and laughter; she played and sang like the nightingales in Layton 
Wood (as people were wont to express it), rode her horse with ease 
and grace, and took everybody’s heart by storm. All the bachelor 
farmers were quarrelling for her; and many a fine gentleman from 
Higham wore out his horse’s shoes riding over to Hill House Farm. 
They might have spared themselves the trouble ; the farmers their 
quarrelling, and the gentlemen their steeds, for the young lady’s heart 
was given to John Ledbitter; but, woman-like, she kept this to her- 
self, and evinced no objection to the universal admiration. As to 
Anne Sterling, no fine gentleman noticed her; her attractive cousin 
was all in all. The housekeeping and other household management 
devolved on Anne; who had been as well-educated as her cousin, 
except in the matter of some accomplishments. Mrs. Sterling was 
an invalid, and sometimes did not leave her room for days together. 

“ Shall you be able to come to-night?” said Anne Sterling to Mr. 
Ledbitter, as her father left the parlour. — 

“With this weather, Anne ?” he returned, half jestingly. 
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But the moon will be up. Do try.” 

“You unreasonable girl! the moon will not dissolve the ice on 
the roads. What is it you are doing there, so industriously ?” 

‘Cutting papers for the candlesticks,” rejoined Anne. “This is 
the last. And now I must hasten into the kitchen. I have a 
thousand-and-one things to do to-day, and the maids’ heads seem 
turned.” 

“Can I help you?” 

“No,” laughed Anne, “you would be a hindrance, I suspect, 
instead of a help. Selina will be here directly.” 

She entered the parlour as Anne Sterling left it. A stylish girl, in 
a rich plaid silk dress, her black hair worn in heavy braids round 
her head. Selina’s private allowance from her father was liberal, and 
she dressed in accordance with it. Upon her entrance, John Led- 
bitter’s manner changed to one of deep tenderness. He closed the 
door, and drew her fondly to him. 

“Oh, John !” were her first words, ‘“ what unfortunate weather for 
our party to-night! You will never be able to come.” 

‘*My darling! Had I to walk every step of the way, here and 
back, and could remain but time to snatch one word with you, I 
should not fail to come.” 

“But you will have both to come and return in the night! 
Others can choose the daylight.” 

“‘ The first dance, remember, Selina, after I do get here. Who 
comes from Higham? Walter Grame, of course.” 

“Of course. And his sisters come, and several others: all the 
young lawyers and doctors in the town, I think. Walter Grame has 
engaged me for the first and last dances: you will not be here at 
either. And as many more as I would accord him between, he said.” 

John Ledbitter laughed, a meaning laugh, and his eye twinkled 
mischievously. ‘‘ Selina,” he whispered, “I fear his case is desperate. 
What say you?” | 

She understood him. And though she did not say it in words, he 
read the answer in her bent, happy countenance. 

Delaying his departure as long as was prudent, and still talking 
with Miss Cleeve, John Ledbitter at length rose to go. In the 
kitchen, where he went to don his overalls and rough coat, he met 
Molly, carrying out a tray of mince pies and small tartlets. Molly 
had lived in the family for twenty years; and tyrannised in conse- 
quence over the other servant, Joan, who had been in it only ten. 

“‘ Don’t they look first-rate !” cried Molly to the young man, who 
was coolly helping himself. ‘ But they be nothing, Mr. John; just 
please step in here.” Opening the door of a large room, she proudly 
disclosed to view the long supper-table, already laid out with its 
tempting dainties, and decorated with holly and laureltinas. A 
magnificent twelfth-cake stood in the middle, for it was Twelfth 
Day. A bright fire of wood and coal blazed away in the grate, 
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“Grand! Glorious!” exclaimed John. ‘Why you must have 
had half the pastrycooks in the parish here to prepare all those 
sweets and jellies !” 

‘‘ Pastrycooks! what next?” cried the offended Molly. ‘ Miss 
Anne and me did ’em all ourselves. You won’t find Miss Anne’s 
match in this county, Mr. Ledbitter; nor in any other. My mistress 
has brought her up right well. She don’t play the pianer, it’s true ; 
and she don’t spend hours over her hair, a setting of it off in out- 
landish winds about her head; and she don’t dress in silks the first 
thing in a morning,” satirically added Molly, with an allusion to 
somebody else, which Mr. John perfectly well understood, and laughed 
at. ‘ But see Miss Anne in illness: who tends a sick body’s bed 
like she?—hear her pleasant voice a-soothing any poor soul what’s 
in trouble—look how she manages this house, and gives counsel to 
master about the farm out-doors! No, Mr. John: you young gentle- 
men like to please your eye, but give me one who has got qualities 
inside of ’em that will shine out when hair’s grey and pianers is rusty.” 

John Ledbitter turned away laughing. He ran against the farmer 
in the kitchen. 

** Are you coming to their fine doings to-night, Mr. Ledbitter ?” 

“If I can get here.” 

“Bless the foolish women, I say; putting things about, like this, 
for a night’s pleasure! I don’t know our house up-stairs, Mr. John ; 
I don’t, I assure you. They have made the big best bed-room into 
‘the dancing-room, and covered the walls with green leaves and 
sconces for candles, and chalked the floor. Z won’t be candle-snuffer.”’ 

“There won't be no snuffing wanted, master,” interposed Molly, 
tartly. ‘The candles is wax.” 

‘““Wax! I said I’d have no wax candles in the house again,” 
retorted the farmer. ‘The last time we had one of these affairs, 
I got my best blue coat covered with its droppings.” 

‘“‘ Never you mind the droppings, master,” cried Molly, “the room 
~ewill look beautiful.” 

“Tt had need to,” rejoined the farmer. “I shall stop in the 
kitchen and smoke my pipe. Good day, Mr. John, if you are going.” 

Mr. John had to go, though no doubt his will would have in- 
clined him to stay. In half an hour’s time he was driving Saucy 
Sir back to Higham with the Layton and Weirford letter bags for the 
-evening mail, which was made up at Higham in the afternoon. 

A merry scene that evening at the Hill House Farm! It was the 
-custom in the neighbourhood for the more wealthy farmers to hold 
annually one of these entertainments, which were distinguished by 

great profusion of dainties, a hearty welcome, and thorough enjoy- 
ment. Dancing was kept up till daylight, then came breakfast, and 
then the guests dispersed. At Mr. Sterling’s the party had been 
omitted for the last two years, in consequence of Mrs. Sterling’s 
precarious state of health; now, as she was somewhat better, it was 
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renewed again. Mr. Sterling was highly regarded by all. In spite 
of his rustic mode of speech, he was a superior man. 

The ball began with a country dance, always the first dance at 
these meetings, the Vicar of Layton opening it with Miss Sterling. 
He had just been presented to the living—a very poor one, by the 
way—and as yet knew but few of his parishioners personally ; he was 
@ young man, and enjoyed the dancing as much as anybody. Next 
to them stood young Mr. Grame and Selina Cleeve, by far the hand- 
somest couple in the room. Mrs. Sterling sat in an arm-chair by 
the fire, looking pale and delicate, and by her side sat the new 
vicar’s mother, who had come to Layton to keep house for him. 
The farmer, as he had threatened, was in the kitchen smoking his 
pipe, a knot of elderly friends round him doing the same and 
discussing the state of the markets; but as they were all in full dress 
{blue frock coats with brass buttons, drab breeches and gaiters, and 
crimson neckties), their presence in the ball-room might with 
certainty be looked for by and-by. 

It was nine o’clock when John Ledbitter entered, in evening 
dress. Some of the young farmers nudged each other. ‘“ He’s 
come to take the shine out of Grame,” they whispered. He did 
take the shine out of him; for though young Grame could boast of 
his good looks and fine figure, he was not half so popular as John 
Ledbitter. John made his way at once to Mrs. Sterling and spoke 
with her a little while. He had a pleasant voice, and the accent and 
address of a cultivated man. Mrs. Cooper, the clergyman’s mother, 
looked after him as he moved away to take his place in the dance. 
She inquired who he was. 

“It is John Ledbitter,” said Anne Sterling. 

“IT thought—dear me, what an extraordinary likeness!” said the 
Reverend Mr. Cooper, following John with his eyes—“ how like that 
gentleman is to the man who drives the mail-cart! I was noticing 
the man this morning as he drove into Layton, he appeared to 
manage his horse so skilfully.” 

‘“ John Ledbitter is the driver of the mail-cart,” interposed Walter 
Grame, drawing himself up, as much as to say that Ae would not 
stoop to drive a mail-cart. 

“T must explain it to you,” said Mrs. Sterling, noting the 
perplexed look of the clergyman. ‘Old Mr. Ledbitter, John’s father, 
was an architect and land agent in Higham. He had the best 
business connexion in all the county, but his large family kept his 
profits down, for he reared them expensively and never laid by. So 
that when he died they had to shift for themselves. John, the third 
son, had been brought up an agriculturist, and obtained a post as 
manager to the estate of a gentleman who lived much abroad 
However, the owner sold the property and John lost his situatio 
This was—how long ago, Anne?” 

“ About four months, mother.” 
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“Yes; and he had held it about three years. Well, poor John 
could not immediately get into anything: one promised him some- 
thing, and another promised him something, but no place seemed to 
drop in. One day he had come over to see Sir Geoffrey Adams on 
business, and was standing by the post-office here, when the driver of 
the mail-cart fell down in a fit, just as he was about to start, and 
died. There was nobody to drive the cart back to Higham; the 
afternoon was flying on, and the chances were that the Layton and. 
Weirford letters. would lose the mail. So John Ledbitter said he 
would drive it; and he did so, and got the bags to Higham in 
time.” 

“‘ He drove to and fro the next day, and for several days,” inter- 
posed Walter Grame, who had appeared anxious to speak, “nobody 
turning up, at the pinch, to whom we chose to entrust the bags. 
So my father, in a joke, told Ledbitter he had better keep the place ; 
and by Jupiter! if he didn’t nail it! The chaffing’s not over in 
Higham yet. Ledbitter can’t walk through the streets but he gets in 
for it. And serve him right: the fellow can expect nothing but chaff 
if he chooses to degrade himself to the level of a mail-cart driver.” 

‘Tt is not the pay he does it for, which is trifling, but he argues 
that idleness is the root of mischief; and this daily occupation keeps 
him out of both,” said Anne, looking at Walter Grame. ‘“ He has 
only taken it as a temporary thing, until something better falls in.” 

‘ Ledbitter’s one in a thousand,” rang out the bluff voice of George 
Blount, a keen-looking young farmer who had just come up from the 
card-room ; “and there’s not one zz a thousand that would have had 
the moral courage to defy pride and put his shoulder to the wheel as 
he has done. Is it not more to his credit to take up with this 
honest employment and live on the pay while he’s waiting for a place 
to drop from the clouds, than to skulk idly about Higham, and 
sponge upon his brothers? You dandy town bucks may turn up your 
noses at him for it, Master Grame, but he has shown himself a down- 
right sensible man. What do you think, sir?” added the speaker, 
abruptly addressing the clergyman. 

“It certainly appears to me that this young Mr. Ledbitter is to be 
commended,” was the reply. ‘I see no reflection that can be cast 
upon him for driving the mail-cart while he waits for something more 
suitable to his sphere of life.” And Anne Sterling’s cheeks coloured 
with pleasure as she heard the words. She knew the worth of John 
Ledbitter : perhaps too well. 

“He'll get on fast,” cried young Blount; “these steady-minded, 
persevering fellows are safe to rise in the world. In twenty years’ 
time from this, if John Ledbitter has not won himself a home and 
twenty thousand pounds, it will surprise me.” 

“I am glad to hear this opinion from you, Mr. Blount, for I think 
you are capable of judging,” observed Mrs. Sterling. ‘‘ People tell © 
me there is an attachment between John Ledbitter and my niece ; 
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so that we—if it is to come to anything—should naturally be in- 
terested in his getting on.” 

“I hope that is quite a mistaken idea, ma’am ; and I think it is,” 
fired Walter Grame. ‘ You would never suffer Miss Cleeve to throw 
herself away on him! There are others ——” 

Mrs, Sterling made a motion for silence, for the quadrille was 
over, and the two persons in question were approaching. Selina 
seated herself by her aunt, and the clergyman entered into conversa- 
tion with John Ledbitter. Presently the music struck up again. 

“Tt is my turn now, Selina,” whispered Walter Grame. 

She shook her head in an unconcerned manner, as she toyed with 
a spray of heliotrope. ‘I am engaged to Mr. Ledbitter.” 

“That is too bad,” retorted Walter Grame, resentfully. ‘ You 
danced with him the last dance.” 

“And I have promised him this. How unreasonable you are, 
Mr. Walter! I have danced with you—let me think—three times 
already.” 

Mr. Ledbitter turned from the vicar; and without speaking, took 
Selina’s hand, and placed it within his arm. But after they moved 
away, he leaned down to whisper to her. There was evidently perfect 
confidence between them. 

“I think it is so—that they are attached to each other,” remarked 
Mrs. Cooper, who was watching them. “I hope their prospects 
will ———- Oh, goodness! my best black silk gown!” 

“Tt will not hurt, it is only white wine negus. Anne, get a cloth ; 
call Molly,” reiterated Mrs. Sterling. For Mr. Walter Grame’s re- 
freshment glass and its contents had fallen from his hand on the skirt 
of Mrs, Cooper’s dress as it lay on the floor. Anne said nothing, 
then or afterwards, but her impression was that it was ¢hrown down, 
and in passion. The glass lay in fragments. 


Higham great market was being held; the first in the new year. 
This was only a few days after the party. Amongst other farmers 
who attended the market was Mr. Sterling. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when his business was over, he went into the post-office. 
The postmaster and his son were both there, the latter sitting down 
and reading the newspaper. It was not a busy hour. 

“‘Good-day, Mr. Grame,” said the farmer. ‘ Good-day, Master 
Walter. I have come about that letter. I do think it must be lost. 
It never was so late before, that I can recollect.” 

‘* What letter?” inquired the postmaster. 

‘‘ Why, that letter—with the fifty pounds in it. I don’t expect any 
other. You are sure you have not overlooked it ?” 

“The letter went to Layton days ago,” responded Mr. Grame. 
“ Did you not receive it ?” 

Farmer Sterling’s eyes opened wide with perplexity. ‘“ Went to 
Layton days ago!” he repeated. ‘‘ Where is it, then?” 
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“Tf you have not had it, there must be some mismanagement at 
the Layton office. But such neglect is unusual with Marsh.” 

“Good mercy! I hope it has not been stolen.” 

‘* Which morning was it the letter came, Walter?” cried Mr. Grame, 
appealing to his son. ‘‘Oh—I remember—the day you and the girls 
were going over to the Hill House Farm. It was the very morning 
‘of your wife’s ball, Mr. Sterling.” 

** The morning before, or the morning after?” asked the bewildered 
farmer. 

“The same morning, the 6th of January. When Walter and the 
two girls went over in the evening.” 

“Now why didn’t you tell me that night that it was come, Mr. 
Walter?” expostulated the farmer. 

**T never thought of the letter,” replied the young man. ‘“ And if 
I had thought of it, it would only have been to suppose you had re- 
ceived it. You ought to have had it that afternoon. Had you hap- 
pened to mention the letter, I could have told you it was come.” 

** Now look at that !” groaned the farmer. ‘‘ What with the people, 
and the eating and drinking, the letter never came into my head at 
all. Are you quite sure, Mr. Grame, that it was the very letter ?” 

“‘T am sure that it was a letter addressed to you, and that it came 
from London. I made the remark to Walter that your letter was come 
at last. I have not the slightest doubt it was the letter.” 

** And you sent it on to Layton?” 

‘“‘ Of course I did.” 

, “But Miss Cleeve called at our post-office yesterday, and Marsh 
assured her no letter at all had arrived for me.” 

“TJ put it into the Layton bag myself, and secured the bag myself, 
as I always do,” returned Mr. Grame, “ and the bag was never out of 
my hands till I delivered it to John Ledbitter. My son was present 
and saw me put it in.” 

“‘T was,” said Walter. ‘“‘When my father exclaimed that Mr. 
Sterling’s letter had come at last, I looked over his shoulder at the 
address, and I saw him drop it into the bag. They must have over- 
looked it at the Layton office, sir.” 

‘Old Marsh is so careful a body,” debated the farmer. 

‘* He is,” assented Mr. Grame. ‘I don’t suppose he ever over- 
looked a letter in his life. Still such a thing may occur. Go to the 
office as soon as you return, Mr. Sterling, and tell him from me that 
the letter went on to Layton.” 

It’s a jolly vexatious thing to have all this bother. If that 450. 
note’s gone, it will be my loss. Mr. Cleeve objected to send in that 
way, but I told him I’d run the risk.” 

And perhaps here lay the secret of Farmer Sterling’s anxiety 
about the safe arrival of these letters—because he knew that the- 
forwarding of the money in this way was in defiance of other people’s 
opinion, 
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The letter never reached Layton—so old Mr. Marsh, the post- 
master there, affirmed, when applied to by the farmer. He remem- 
bered perfectly the 6th—why it was not a week ago—the day he told 
Ledbitter of the accident to the bay mare. No soul but himself 
touched the letters ; nobody but himself was present that day when he 
opened the bag ; and he could swear that the letter for Farmer Sterling 
was not in it. Mr. Marsh’s word was a guarantee in itself: he had 
held the situation two score years, and was perfectly trustworthy. 

So the suspicion fell upon John Ledbitter. Indeed, it may not be 
too much to say that thé guilt was traced home to him. The post- 
masters of Higham and Layton were known and tried public servants, 
above all suspicion: the one had put the letter in and secured the 
bag; the other, when he opened the bag, found the letter gone; and 
none could ov did have access to the bag between those times but John 
Ledbitter. He was dismissed from his situation as driver; but, 
strange to say, he was not brought to trial. Mr. Sterling declined to 
prosecute, and no instructions were received on the subject from the 
Government ; but John Ledbitter’s guilt was as surely brought home to 
him as it could have been by twelve jurymen. Of course he made 
protest of his innocence—what man, under a similar accusation, does 
not ?—but his crime was too palpable. Neither the letter nor its enclo- 
sure could be traced. Mr. Cleeve furnished the particulars of the lost 
note ; it was stopped at the London and country banks, handbills de- 
scribing it were also hung up in the different public-houses: but it was 
not presented for payment, and was never heard of. ‘Saucy Sir must 
have ate it up with his hay,” quoth the joking farmers of Layton, one 
to another : but if they accidentally met the gentleman driver—as they 
were wont to style John Ledbitter—they regarded him with an aspect 
very different from a joking one. 

John Ledbitter entered Mr. Sterling’s house only once after this, 
and that was to resign Selina Cleeve; to release her from the tacit 
engagement which existed between them. However, he found there 
was little necessity for doing so: Selina released herself. He arrived 
at the Hill House for this purpose at an inopportune moment; for his 
rival—as he certainly aspired to be—was there before him. 

It was Sunday, and when Mr. Sterling and his family got home from 
church in the morning they found Walter Grame there, who had 
ridden over from Higham. He received an invitation to remain and 
partake of their roast griskin and apple-pie. After dinner the farmer 
took his pipe, his wife lay back in her cushioned arm-chair on the 
opposite side of the hearth-rug; and while Anne presided over the 
wine—cowslip, sherry and port—and the filberts and cakes, Walter 
Grame watched Selina. The conversation turned upon John Led- 
bitter and his crime. 

“TI do not see how he could accomplish it,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sterling, “unless he stopped the mail-cart, and undid the bag in the 
road.” 
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‘“‘ Well, what was there to prevent his doing so?” responded her 
husband. 

‘** But so deliberate a theft,” repeated Mrs. Sterling. ‘I can under- 
stand—at least, I think I can—the being overcome by a moment of 
temptation ; but a man who could stop his horse in a public road, 
unlock the box, and untie the letter-bag for the purpose of robbing 
it, must be one who would stand at scarcely any crime.” 

‘* Why that’s just what I told him,” cried the farmer, ‘ when he 
came to me at Higham, wanting to make a declaration of his inno- 
cence. ‘ What’s gone with the letter and the money,’ I said, ‘if you 
have not got it, Mr. Ledbitter?’ And that shut him up; for all he 
could answer was that he wished he knew what /ad gone with it.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” broke in Walter Grame, “ Ledbitter was a great favourite, 
but I did not like him. And Higham never noticed until now the 
singularity of his having taken to drive a mail-cart. It is the opinion 
of more than one man that the robbery was planned when he 
secured the place.” 

‘“ What, to take that same identical letter of mine?” gasped the 
farmer, laying his pipe on his knee, while a startled look of dismay 
rose to Anne Sterling’s face. 

‘* Not yours in particular, Mr. Sterling. But probably yours hap- 
pened to be the first letter that presented itself, as bearing an en- 
closure worth the risk.” 

‘*The villain! the double-faced rascal!” uttered the farmer. 
‘** That’s putting the matter—and himself too—in a new light.” 

At that moment Molly entered the room with some silver forks 
and spoons, large and small, and shut the door behind her. 

“It’s him,” she abruptly said, coming up to the table, with a face 
of terror. ‘* He says he wants to see Miss Selina.” 

‘*Who does?” demanded everybody, in a breath. 

‘‘That dreadful young Ledbitter. He come sneaking in at the 
kitchen door : not the front way, or you’d have seen him from this 
winder, but right across the fold-yard. I was took all of a heap, and 
asked if he’d walk into the parlour—for I was afeard of him. ‘No,’ 
says he, ‘I’ll not goin. Is Miss Cleeve there ?’” 

‘*¢ Yes, she is,’ I said, ‘and the mistress, and Miss Anne, and the 
master, and Mr. Walter Grame ; and Joan’s close at hand, a skim- 
ming the cream.’” For I thought he should know I was not alone 
in the place, if he had come to steal anything. 

*** Molly,’ says he, quite humbly, ‘go in and ask Miss Cleeve if 
she will step out and speak a word with me.’ So I grabbed up the 
dinner silver, which, by ill-luck, was lying on the table, and away 
I came.” 

Miss Cleeve rose. “Selina!” said Mrs. Sterling, in a reproving tone. 

* Aunt,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ 1 have also a word to say to him.” 

“But —— my dear! Well, well, just for a minute, if you must. 
But remember, Selina, we cannot again admit Mr. Ledbitter.” 
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** I'd as soon admit the public hangman,” declared the farmer. 
Scarcely had Selina left the room, when Walter Grame darted 

after her. He drew her into the best parlour, the door of which, 

adjacent to their sitting-room, stood open. 

“Selina! you will never accord an interview to this man?” 

‘** Yes,” she answered. “For the last time.” 

“What infatuation! Do you believe in him still?” 

“That is impossible,” she murmured, looking wretchedly ill, and 
also wretchedly cross. ‘ But, from the terms we were on, a last 
interview, a final understanding, is necessary.” 

“What terms?” he asked, biting his lips. ‘‘It cannot be that you 
were engaged to him ?” 

“Not really engaged. But, had it not been for this, had Led- 
bitter remained what I thought he was, we should soon have been.” 

“‘T am grieved to hear it. It is a lucky escape for you.” 

“Oh! and it is this which makes me so angry,” she bitterly ex- 
claimed. ‘Why did he monopolise my society, seek to make me 
like him, when he knew himself to be a base, bad man. I, who 
might have chosen from all the world! Let me go, Mr. Grame: I 
shall be more myself, when this last interview is over.” 

“You can have nothing to say to him, Selina, that may not be 
said by a friend,” he persisted. ‘‘ Suffer me to see him for you.” 

“Nonsense,” she peevishly answered. ‘‘You cannot say what I 
have to say.” 

She walked, with a hasty step, along the passage. The two 
servants were whispering in the kitchen; but Selina could see no 
sign of Mr. Ledbitter. Molly pointed with her finger towards the 
door of the best kitchen, and Selina went into it. 

In the middle of the cold, comfortless room, which had no fire in 
it, stood John Ledbitter. . She walked up, and confronted him with- 
out speaking, her action and countenance expressing both anger and 
scorn. 

“‘T see,” began Mr. Ledbitter, as he looked at her. “I need not 
have come from Higham to do my errand this afternoon. It has 
been done for me.” 

“TI feel it cold in this room,” said Selina, glancing round, and 
striving, pretty successfully, to hide the agitation she really felt under 
a show of indifference. ‘ Be so good as to tell me your business— 
that I may return to the fire.” 

“My business was, partly to see how this false accusation had 
affected you towards me: I see it too plainly now. Had it been 
otherwise 4 

He stopped: either from emotion, or from a loss to express him- 
elf. She stood as still as a statue, and did not help him on. 

“Then I have only to say farewell,” he resumed, “and to thank 
you for the many happy hours we have spent together. I came to 
say something else: but no matter: I see now it would be useless.” 
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** And I beg,” she said, raising herself proudly up, “that you will 
forget those hours you speak of, and which I shall never reflect on 
but with a sense of degradation. I blush—I d/ush,” she vehemently 
repeated, “to think that the world may point to me, as I pass through 
the streets, and say, ‘There goes she who was engaged to the man, 
John Ledbitter!’ I pray that I may never see your face again.” 
~ You never shall—by my seeking. Should I ever hold converse 
with you again willingly, it will be under different auspices.” 

He quitted the room, stalked through the kitchen, and across the 
fold-yard into the side-lane, his breast heaving with passionate anger ; 
for she had aroused all the lion within him. Molly and Joan pressed 
their noses against the kitchen window, and stared after him till he 
was beyond view; just as they might have stared had some extra- 
ordinary foreign animal been on view there, and with quite as much 
curiosity. Whilst Selina Cleeve, repelling some softer emotions, 
which seemed inclined to make themselves felt within her, strove to 
shake John Ledbitter out of her thoughts, and to say to herself, as 
she returned to the sitting-room, that she had shaken him out of them 
for ever. 


The years passed on, nearly two, and the postmaster at Higham 
became stricken with mortal illness. His disease was a lingering one, 
lasting over several months, during which time he was confined to 
his bed, and his son managed the business. One evening just before 
his death, when Walter was sitting in the room, the old man sud- 
denly addressed him. 

‘“* Walter,” he said, “I shall soon be gone, and after that they will 
no doubt make you postmaster. Be steady, punctual, diligent in your 
daily business, as I trust I have been ; be just and merciful in your 
dealings with your fellow-men, as I have striven to be ; be more urgent 
than I have ever been in serving your Maker, for there the very best 
of us fall short. You have been a dutiful son tome; a good son; 
and I pray that your children, in your old age, may be such to you.” 

Walter moved uneasily in his chair. 

“There is only one thing in business matters which causes me 
regret for the past,” resumed Mr. Grame—“ that the particulars con- 
nected with John Ledbitter’s theft should never have come to light. 
It is a weight on my conscience, having suffered him to assume a 
post for which his position unfitted him. If he sought it with the in- 
tention of doing wrong, my having refused him the situation would 
have removed the temptation from his way.” 

“You need not worry yourself over such a crochet as that, father,” 
responded the younger man. “I cannot think why he does not leave 
the country, The thing would be done with then, and pass from 
men’s minds,” 

“He has his punishment,” observed. Mr. Grame. ‘ Abandoned 
by his relations, scorned by his friends, shunned by all good men, 
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and driven to get his living in the fields, as a day labourer! Many a 
man would sink under it.” 

“ He is a great fool to stay in Highamshire.” 

** No harsh names, Walter: John Ledbitter did not offend against 
you. Leave him to the stings of his own conscience.” 

Walter muttered some reply, and quitted the room. He never 
liked to be found fault with, in ever so small a degree. 

During his absence, Mr. Grame dropped asleep and dreamt a very 
vivid dream. So vivid, that, in the first moments of waking up, he 
could not be persuaded it was not reality. Its subject must have been 
suggested by the previous conversation. He dreamt that John Led- 
bitter was innocent: he did not see or understand how, but in his 
sleep he felt the most solemn conviction that the fact was so. 

‘Walter, Walter,” he gasped forth, after his confused relation of it, 
upon the return of his son, “‘ when his innocence is brought to light, 
do you try and make it up to him. J would, if I were alive.” 

‘“When his innocence—what do you mean, sir? You must be 
asleep still. A dream is but a dream.” 

‘* Well—z/ it comes to light, if it shall be proved that John Led- 
bitter is an innocent and injured man, do you endeavour to com- 
pensate him for the injustice that has been heaped on his head. J/# 
ts a charge I leave you.” 

“The old man is wandering,” whispered Mr. Walter to the nurse, 
who was then present. 

‘Like enough,” answered the woman: and it was through her 
that this dream of the postmaster’s got talked of in Higham. “ Like 
enough he is, poor gentleman. Let me give you your composing 
draught, sir.” 


A goodly company were wending their way to Layton church, for 
the fairest flower in Layton parish was that day to be taken out of it. 
A stranger, who happened to be passing through Layton, stepped into 
the church with the crowd. 

“‘She is a bonny bride,” he observed to old Farmer Blount, who 
stood in the porch looking in. 

“ Ay, she is that. Some of the young men about here have been 
wild after her ; but Walter Grame has distanced them. He is not 
bad-looking either, for a man.” 

‘“‘ Extremely handsome, I think. Who is he?” 

“ The postmaster of Higham; as his father was before him. The 
old man died a year ago, and left a goodish bit of property behind 
him ; but it turned out that Master Walter there had anticipated his 
share; and how the young fellow had kept his creditors quiet was 
a matter of wonder. But he has sown his wild oats now, they say ; 
and unless he had, Miss Cleeve, I take it, would have seen him 
further before she’d married him. Her father’s dead also, and 
there’s fifteen hundred pounds told down with her this day.” 
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‘“* He is a lucky dog.” 

“It is sheer luck with him, for he was not her first fancy. Young 
Ledbitter was; and she was mighty fond of him. But he ran his 
head into trouble—robbed the Layton mail-bag. Of course, no 
decent young woman could stand that, though he slipped out of a pro- 
_ secution. Since then he has been thankful to any farmer who would 
give him a job of work. He is on my grounds now.” 

The stranger gave a low whistle, forgetting he was in the porch 
of achurch. “Is it not hazardous, sir, to employ a thief even on 
your out-door land?” 

“Well, you see, the |.cdbitters were so much respected ; people 
cannot help feeling for them. A likelier, steadier young fellow than 
John was, one could not expect to meet. I say it must have been 
@ moment of sudden madness, or some other sort of temptation. 
But he has got his treadmill on him : there’s not a mad dog in the 
parish more shunned than he. Hush! Here they come.” 

Mr. Walter Grame‘and his bride, no longer Selina Cleeve, walked 
first ; next came Anne Sterling with her father. Several friends fol- 
lowed. The two young ladies were dressed alike, in lavender silk, it 
was the custom then, the bride wearing orange-blossoms in her white 
bonnet ; Anne, lilies of the valley. They brushed the stranger as 
they walked through the porch, so that he—to use his own expres- 
sion—had a good look at them. 

‘“‘She’s a regular beauty,” he remarked to Farmer Blount; “but 
for my choice give me the one that follows her, the bridesmaid. 
The first has a temper of her own, or I never read an eye yet; the 
last has goodness written on her face.” Mr. Blount grunted forth an 
inaudible reply. None were more aware of Anne Sterling’s goodness 
than the Blounts. George had proposed to her in secret the night 
of the ball, three years before, and she refused him. 

Bat another person was also looking on at the bridal party; a man 
in a smock-frock ; looking through a gap in the hedge, from an ob- 
scure corner of the churchyard. It was John Ledbitter. Oh, what 
a position was this unfortunate man’s! Guilt does, indeed, bring its 
own punishment—as all Layton, and Higham too, had repeated, with 
reference to him, hundreds of times. Hunted down by his own 
class in life, condemned to labour hard for common sustenance with 
the hinds who tilled the ground—for in any more responsible situa- 
tion, in an office, or where money would have passed through his 
hands, none would trust him—there he stood, a marked man, watch- 
ing her, whom he had once so passionately loved, led forth, the bride 
of another. A bitter word rose in his heart for that hour when he 
had first ascended the mail-cart to drive it to Layton; and witha 
wild cry, which startled the air, and seemed to be wrung from the 
very depths of his spirit, he leaped the stile at the rear of the church- 
yard, and rushed back to his labour in the fields. 

This statement, of the obloquy thrown upon John Ledbitter (as he 
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is here called) and the manner in which he was shunned, is not 
exaggerated in the slightest degree. As those who are old enough 
to remember the circumstances well know. 


PART THE SECOND. 


A FEw years had gone by. 

It was the dinner hour at Hill House Farm, an hour after mid- 
day.. Mr. Sterling and his daughter sat down to it alone. Latterly 
the farmer had been ailing in health and could not look much after 
his out-door pursuits. People thought it singular that the farmer’s 
only child, who was admired wherever she was known, and who 
would be the inheritor of his substance, no small one, should have 
gained her six-and-twentieth year without having changed her name ; 
but she laughingly answered, when joked about it, that she could not 
afford to leave her father and mother. 

“Shall I carve to-day, father, or will you?” inquired Anne. 

** You carve, child. Cut for your mother first.” 

But Anne chose first of all to help her father. The dish was 
boiled beef, and she was careful to cut it for him as he best liked it. 
She then rose to take up her mother’s dinner. 

“Why are you leaving the table, Anne? Where’s Molly, that 
she’s not waiting on us?” 

“Molly has Martha’s work to do to-day as well as her own,” 
replied Anne. ‘I shall be back directly.” 

When dinner was over, the farmer drew his arm-chair close to the 
fire. Anne gave him his pipe and tobacco, set his small jug of ale 
and glass beside him, and then went up to her mother’s chamber. 
She smoothed the bed and the pillows, changed her mother’s cap for 
a smarter one, in case any neighbours dropped in, put some lavender- 
water on her handkerchief, and gave her her usual glass of wine. 

‘‘ What else can I do, mother ?” 

“Nothing, my dear. Sit down and be still. You must be tired, 
helping Molly so much this morning. Unless you will read a psalm. 
The book is here.” 

Anne Sterling took the Prayer-book, and read the evening psalms 
for the day in her clear and pleasant tone. She then sat talking. 
After a while, her mother seemed inclined to sleep ; so Anne softly 
left the room, and went down to the kitchen. It was then four o’clock. 

“Well, Molly, how are you getting on?” 

“Oh, pretty well,” crossly responded the old servant, who was not. 
so active since a hurt she had given to her knee. ‘ Martha hadn’t 
need to go gadding for a holiday every day.” 

“Is my father gone out?” 

‘‘T have not seen anything of him since dinner, Miss Anne.” 

Anne went into the dining-room. Soon a wild cry echoed in the 
passages. Molly ran in as quickly as her lame knee would permit. 
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Mr. Sterling was in a fit. His pipe lay broken on the ground ; 
his head had fallen on the elbow of his chair; froth issued from his 
lips. Molly screamed out that it was apoplexy. 

“He will die, Miss Anne, unless something can be done. How 
in the world can we get the doctor here?” For the indoor man was 
absent : and no labourers that they knew of were near the house. 

Anne Sterling, pale as a sheet, gathered her scared senses to- 
gether. ‘I will run into Layton for the doctor,” she said; “ you 
would never get there. Hold his head up, Molly, and rub his hands 
while I am gone.” 

She darted off without bonnet or shawl across the fold-yard into 
the lane, which was the nearest way to the little town of Layton, 
flying along as if for her life. It was dirty, and the mud splashed 
up with every step. A stalwart labourer, at work in a smock-frock 
in an adjacent field, stared at her with astonishment, and then strode 
to the stile. . 

“Oh,” she cried, as she darted up to him, her heart leaping at the 
sight of a human being, one who might perhaps be of service, “if 
you can run quicker than I, pray go for me into Layton. My 
father I—I did not notice that it was you,” she abruptly broke 
off; “I beg your pardon.” And, swifter if possible than before, she 
flew on her way down the lane. 

He was scarcely more than thirty years of age, yet lines of care 
were in his face, and silver was mixed with his luxuriant hair, but his 
countenance was open and pleasant to look upon, A tall agile man, 
he leaped the stile at a bound, and overtook Anne. 

‘« Miss Sterling! Miss Sterling!” he impressively said, as he came 
up with her, “you are in some distress.” And, strange to say— 
strange when contrasted with his dress and his menial occupation— 
his words and bearing were those of an educated and well-bred man. 
“Though it is I—myself; though I am a banned, persecuted out- 
cast, need that neutralize any aid I can render? Surely no curse will 
follow that. What can I do for you?” 

She hesitated ; feeling that she could not run as quickly as he 
could. What though John Ledbitter was pointed to among his 
fellow-men as a criminal who, by luck, not merit, had escaped the 
galleys, was not her father dying for want of aid? Yes, she would 
waive prejudice at this time of need. 

“My father is in a fit,” she panted. “If you can get Mr, Jelf to 
him quicker than I can, we should be very thankful to you. I fear 
it is apoplexy.” 

“ Apoplexy !” he repeated; ‘“‘then no time should be lost in the 
treatment. It must be half an hour before Mr. Jelf can be with 
him, even should he be at home. Mr. Sterling must be bled 
instantly. Is there any one in the house who can do it?” 

She shook her head as she ranon. “Nota soul is in the house - 
but Molly. Except my mother—who is bedridden.” 
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“Then I had better go back to your house—if it may be per- 
mitted me to enter it ;” and he spoke the last words with conscious 
indecision. “I may be able to do something: if you can go on for 
Mr. Jelf.” 

‘“ Be it so,” she answered. ‘ Lose no time.” 

He sped back swiftly, and entered the house by way of the 
kitchen. He knew the locality well. There was no one about ; but 
he heard the voice of Molly—he remembered that well, also— 
calling out, in a sobbing tone, to know who had come in. 

She started when she saw who it was. A look of blank dismay, not 
unmixed with resentment, overspread her countenance. 

“What do you want, Master Ledbitter ? What brings you here?” 

“IT am come to render aid—if any be in my power. By Miss 
Sterling’s desire,” he added distinctly. ‘By the time the doctor 
can get here he would be past aid,” he continued, looking at the 
unfortunate man. ‘Get me a washhand-basin, and some linen to 
make a bandage. Have you any hot water?” 

** Plenty of it,” sobbed Molly. 

“We must get his feet into it then. Bring in all the mustard you 
have in the house, while I take off his shoes and stockings. Make 
haste. We may restore him yet.” 

John Ledbitter spoke with an air of authority ; and Molly to her 
own astonishment obeyed, much as she despised him. Little time 
lost he. There was no lancet at hand, but he bared the farmer’s 
arm, and used his own sharp penknife. He was an intelligent man, 
and knew something of surgery; and when Anne Sterling returned 
she found her father had been rescued from immediate danger. Mr 
Jelf was not with her: he was on the other side of Layton, visiting a 
patient, but they had sent after him. A neighbour or two returned 
with Anne. 

“He is not in favour with honest folk, that John Ledbitter,” 
remarked Molly, when she came in, “but as sure as we are sinful 
creatures, you may thank him, Miss Anne, that you have yet a living 
father. The master was at the last gasp.” 

He did more, besides restoring him. He was strong and active, 
and with a little help from the women, he got Mr. Sterling up-stairs, 
undressed him, and placed him in bed. ‘TI will remain and watch 
him, with your permission,” he said, looking at Anne, “until the 
surgeon comes.” 

“If you will kindly do so,” she answered. “I am very grateful 
to you; indeed I am,” she added, through her tears, as she*held out 
her hand to him. ‘ My mother will not know how to thank you, 

- when she hears that to you, under Heaven, he owes his life.” 

Mr. Ledbitter did not take her offered hand. He extended his 
own, and turned it round from side to side, as if to exhibit its 
horny, rough texture, bearing the impress of hard, out-door work, 
whilst a peculiar smile of mockery and bitterness rose to his face. 
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“It is not so fitting as it once was to come into contact with a 
lady’s,” he observed; “these last six years have left their traces on 
it. You would say also, as the world says, that worse marks than 
those of work are on it—that it bears the impress of its crime, as 
Cain bore his.” 

She looked distressed. What was there that she could answer? 

“And yet, Anne—pardon me, the familiar name rose inadver- 
‘tently, not from disrespect : I used to call you so, and you have never 
since, in my mind, been anything but Azme Sterling—what if I were 
to assert that the traces of rough usage are the worst guilt of which 
that hand can righteously be accused ; that it is dyed with no deeper 
crime? What then?” 

‘““T don’t know,” she faltered. 

“IT do,” he answered. ‘You would throw my assertion to the 
winds, as others threw it, and leave me to toil and blanch and die 
in those winds, rather than accord me the sympathy so necessary 
from man to man, even though it were but the sympathy of pity. A 
messenger from Heaven might whisper such to a fallen angel.” 

The reproach of crime had lain upon John Ledbitter for more than 
six long years, Suitable employment would be accorded him bp 
none; nobody would look at him or trust him. His motive for re- 
maining in the locality could not be fathomed. Had he gone else- 
where, abroad for instance, he might have assumed his former 
standing and got on. But he did not go. 


Mr. Sterling got better. But only for a short time: hardly long 
enough, as the old gentleman himself said, to make his peace with his 
Maker. He never left his bed again. Mrs. Sterling, whose disorder 
appeared to abate, and her strength to revive with the necessity of the 
case, now managed to reach her husband’s room, and to sit with him 
for several hours daily. 

About three weeks subsequent to the farmer’s attack, his daughter 
went to Higham by the morning coach, to see her cousin, Mrs. Grame. 
As she entered the passage of the house, the office was on her right, 
and Mr. Grame was there, stamping letters. He had succeeded to 
the postmastership when his father died. Anne waited a moment, 
thinking he might see her, ard she observed that his eyes were red, 
and his hands shaking. 

“Good morning, Walter,” she said. ‘Is Selina upstairs ? ” 

The postmaster looked up. ‘What, is it you, Anne? You have 
just come, I suppose. How is your father?” 

“ He is better, but gains no strength, and does not get up. This 
is the first day he has seemed sufficiently comfortable for me to leave 
him, or I should have been in to see Selina before.” 

‘ And I have been so bothered with one thing or other that I have 
not had a minute’s leisure to ride over. What tale’s that, about 
Ledbitter having saved his lie?” 
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“ He certainly did save it. My father must have been dead before 
the surgeon came, had it not been for John Ledbitter. He applied 
the necessary remedies, and bled him, as handily and effectually as 
Mr. Jelf could have done.” 

** Ah, women are easily frightened,” carelessly repeated the post- 
master. “We heard that you came across Ledbitter as you were 
running into Layton for Jelf.” 

It was so.” 

‘Well, then I must tell you, Anne, that I contradicted that repert. 
For I never could have believed you would permit yourself to hold: 
speech with the man, still less admit him inside the house.” 

“Not to save my father?” returned Anne. “I would use any 
means, any instrument, when his life was at stake.” 

“You did not know it would save his life,” persisted Mr. Grame. 
‘“‘T am astonished at your imprudence, Anne.” 

‘* My father was dying for want of assistance,” she retorted, warmly. 
“TJ am thankful that Providence threw even John Ledbitter in my 
way to render it.” 

‘Providence ?” sarcastically ejaculated the postmaster. 

“Providence,” quietly repeated Anne. ‘“ The longer I live, the 
more plainly do I see the hand of Providence in all the actions of 
our lives. Even in those which to us may appear insignificantly 
trivial.” 

“You will avow yourself a fatalist next,” rejoined the postmaster. 

‘* How is the baby?” inquired Anne, to turn the conversation. 

‘Oh, it’s well enough, if one may judge by its crying. I never 
heard a young one with such lungs. I think Selina must manage it 
badly. You will find them all up-stairs.” 

She went up to the sitting-rooms, and then up again to Mrs. 
Grame’s bed-chamber, and knocked at the door. But there was so 
great a noise within of children crying, that she had little chance of 
being heard, and opened it. Mrs. Grame sat in a rocking-chair, in 
an invalid wrapper and shawl, her countenance pale and worn, pre- 
senting a painful contrast to that of the once blooming and lovely 
Selina Cleeve. The infant in her arms was crying, as if in pain; 
another little fellow, of two years, stood by her knee, roaring with 
temper. 

Anne went up and kissed her. ‘What are you doing here, with 
these crying children, Selina?” 

‘Oh, dear, do try and quiet them, Anne!” Mrs. Grame helplessly 
uttered, bursting into tears ; “ my very life is harrassed out of me. 
Since the nurse left, I have the trouble of them all day.” 

Anne threw her bonnet and shawl on the bed ; and, taking a paper 
of home-made cakes from her pocket, drew the elder child’s eye 
towards them, The tears were arrested half-way; the noise ceased. 

“‘These cakes are for good little boys who don’t cry,” said Anne, 
seating the young gentleman on the floor, and putting some into his- 
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pinafore. Then she took the infant from its mother, and carried it 
about the room. When soothed to silence and sleep, she sat down 
with it on her knee. 

“Selina,” she began, ‘I am not going to tell you now that you 
are a bad manager, for I have told you that often enough when you 

were well. But how comes it that you have no nurse?” 
‘ “Ask Walter,” replied Mrs. Grame, a flood of resentment in her 
tone. 

“Now be calm, and speak quietly of things. I heard your chil- 
dren’s maid had left, but you surely purpose taking another.” 

“J purpose!” bitterly retorted Mrs. Grame; “it is of very little 
use what I purpose or want. Walter squanders the money away on 
his own pleasures, and we cannot afford to keep two servants. Now 
you have the plain truth, Anne.” 

“‘T have thought,” resumed Miss Sterling, after an awkward pause, 
“that you have sometimes appeared not quite at your ease as to 
money. But this is 2 case of necessity: your health is at stake. It 
is Mr. Grame’s duty to provide an additional servant.” 

“ Listen, Anne,” resumed Mrs. Grame, speaking with an excitement 
her cousin in vain endeavoured to arrest. ‘ You thought I married 
well: that if Walter had been living freely, as a young man, and 
anticipated his inheritance, he was steady then, had a good home to 
bring me to, and a liberal salary. You thought this—my uncle and 
aunt thought it—I thought it. But what were the facts? Before 
that child was born”—and she pointed to the little cake-eater—‘ I 
found he was over head and ears in debt; and the debts have been 
augmenting ever since. His quarter’s salary, when paid, only serves 
to stop the most pressing of them, and to supply his private expenses, 
of which he appears to have an abundance. Such expenses are 
shameful for a married man.” 

‘‘ Be calm, Selina.” 

“Calm! how can I be calm? I wish I had never seen him! I 
wish I had been a thousand miles off, before I consented to marry 
him! I never did love him. Don’t look reprovingly at me, Anne ; 
it is the truth. I loved but one, and that was John Ledbitter. 
When he turned out worthless, I thought my heart would have 
broken, though I carried it off with a high hand, for I was bitterly 
incensed against him. Then came Walter Grame, with his insinua- 
ting whispers and his handsome face, and talked me into a liking 
for him. And then into a marriage ~ 

‘*Selina,” interrupted Anne, “you should not speak so of your 
husband, even to me.” 

“TI shall speak to the world, perhaps, by-and-by: he tries me 
enough for it. Night after night, night after night, since from a few 
months after our marriage, does he spend away from me. He comes 
home. towards morning, sometimes sober, sometimes staggering from 
what he has taken. Beast!” 
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Anne could not stem the torrent of passion. Selina had always 
been excitable. 

**T should not so much care now, for I have grown inured to it; 
and my former reproaches—how useless they were !—have given place 
to silent scorn and hatred, were it not for the money these habits of 
his consume. Circumstances have grown very poor with us; of 
ready money there seems to be none: it is with difficulty we provide 
for our daily wants, for tradespeople refuse us credit. How then can 
I bring another servant into the house, when we can hardly keep the 
one we have?” 

“This state of things must be killing her,” thought Anne. 

‘‘ What it will come to I don’t know,” proceeded the invalid, ** but 
a break-up seems inevitable, and then he will lose his situation as 
postmaster. In any case, I don’t think he will keep it long, for if he 
‘could stave off pecuniary ruin, his health is so shattered that he is 
unfit to hold it. I now thank my dear aunt that she was firm in 
having my 1500/, settled on myself. The interest of it is not much, 
but, when the worst comes, it may buy dry bread to keep me and 
these poor children from starvation, and pay for a garret to lodge in.” 

*‘ Oh, Selina!” sighed Anne Sterling, as the tears ran down her 
cheeks, “ how terribly you shock me!” 

“‘T have never betrayed this to a human being till now. You may 
have thought me grown cold, capricious, ill-tempered—no doubt you 
have, Anne, often, when you have come here. Not long ago, you 
said how marriage seemed to have altered me. But now you see 
what I have had to try me, the sort of existence mine has been.” 

“What can I do for you? howcan I help?” inquired Anne. 
**T would take little Walter home with me, and relieve you of him 
for a time, but my father’s state demands perfect quiet in the house. 
Money, beyond a trifle, I have not, of my own, to offer: perhaps my 
mother, when she knows, will——” 

“‘She must not know,” vehemently interrupted Selina. “I forbid 
you to tell her, Anne—I forbid you to tell anyone. As to money, if 
you were to put a hundred pounds down before me this minute, I 
would say throw it rather into the fire, for he would be sure to get 
scent of it, and squander it. No, let the crisis come. The sooner 
the better. Things may be smoother after it, or at any rate quieter ; 
as it is, the house is dunned by creditors. Oh, Anne! if it were not 
for these children I would come back and find peace at the farm, it 
you would give me shelter. But now—to go from my own selfish 
troubles—tell me about my uncle. To think that it should be John 
Ledbitter, of all people, who came in to his help! Walter went on in 
a fine way about it, in one of his half-tipsy moods. He has an un- 
conquerable hatred to him, as powerful as it is lasting. I suppose it 
arises from knowing I was once so much attached to him.” 

“Selina,” returned Miss Sterling, lowering her voice, “you will say 
it is a strange fancy of mine; but, from a few words John Ledbitter 
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spoke to me, the evening of my father’s attack, I have been doubting 
whether he was guilty.” 

““What can you mean?” demanded Selina, with startling fervour. 
“What grounds have you for saying this? Did he assert his 
innocence ?” 

“On the contrary, he seemed rather to let me assume his guilt. 
He said, that of course I believed him guilty, as the rest of the world 
did, but then followed a hint that he cou/d assert his innocence. 
His manner said more than his words. It was very peculiar, very 
resentfully independent, betraying the self-reliance of an innocent 
man smarting under a stinging sense of injury. I do believe e 

“ Don’t go on, Anne,” interrupted Mrs. Grame, with a shiver. “ If 
it should ever turn out that John Ledbitter was accused unjustly, that 
I, of all others, helped to revile and scorn him, my sum of misery 
would be complete: I think I should go mad or die. I suppose you 
have seen him but that once.” 

‘Indeed we have. He called the next day, and Molly let him go 
up to see my father.” 

“In his smock-frock,” interposed Mrs. Grame, in a derisive tone. 

“We have never seen him in anything else, except on Sundays, 
and then you know, he is dressed well. He comes every day now.” 

“Mol” 

“ He proffered his services to me and my mother, if he could be of 
any use about the farm. We were at terrible fault for some one to 
replace my father, and a few things he undertook were so well exe- 
cuted that they led to more. Now he is regularly working for us.” 

“Not as bailiff ?” 

“No, not exactly as bailiff; but he looks after things generally 
during the bailiff’s prolonged absence. He is no better, by the way, 
Selina: people often fall ill when they can be least spared.” 

Mrs. Grame leaned her head upon her hand and mused. “Is 
John much altered?” she asked. 

“Oh yes. His hair is going grey, and his countenance has a look 
of care I never thought to see on one so smiling and sunny as was 
John Ledbitter’s.” 

Anne Sterling returned to Layton that evening with sad and sorrow- 
ful thoughts ; the more so, that she was forbidden to confide Selina’s 
troubles to her mother. But she had little leisure to brood over them 
in the weeks ensuing. A change for the worse occurred in her 
father’s state, and it was evident that his thread of life was worn 
nearly to its end. The farmer held many an anxious consultation 
with his wife and daughter, touching his worldly affairs. It was in- 
tended that the farm should be given up after his death, but several 
months must elapse before that could be effected—and who was to 
manage the land in the mean time? One Sunday evening, in parti- 
cular, Mr. Sterling seemed unusually restless and anxious on this 
score. His wife in vain besought him not to disturb himself—that 
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she and Anne should manage very well, and that perhaps the bailiff’s 
illness might take a turn. 

“TI should have died at ease could I have left a trustworthy 
manager,” he persisted. ‘If Ledbitter had not the mark upon 
him, there’s no one else I’d so soon have appointed. He is a first- 
rate farmer.” 

“ Father,” spoke Anne, timidly, ‘I by no means feel sure that John 
Ledbitter was guilty. A doubt of it lies in my mind.” 

‘** Now, why do you say that, Anne ?” 

‘*T judge by his manner and by some words he let fall. Of course 
There he is,” broke off Anne, seeing John Ledbitter advance, 
from her seat by the window. ‘I dare say he is coming to inquire 
after you.” 

“Let him come up,” rejoined the farmer. 

Mr. Ledbitter entered. None, looking at him now, could suppose 
he had the brand of a thief upon him, still less that he was a common 
day-labourer. For he bore the stamp of a gentleman in his dress and 
manner—in his manly form and countenance. One of his sisters 
had died lately, and John went into mourning for her, though she, 
as the rest of the family, had cast him off. Mr. Sterling invited him 
to take a chair. 

‘John Ledbitter,” began the farmer, ‘‘ since I lay here I have had 
a great many things in my mind ; that old business of yours is one of 
them ; and a remark of Anne’s has now brought an impulse over me 
to ask you, if you can, or will, make things clearer. It’s all over 
now, however it might have been, but I should like to know the 
truth. I am a dying man, John Ledbitter, and it would be a rest to 
my mind.” 

A deep crimson dyed the face of John Ledbitter. Once, twice, 
he essayed to speak, and no words came, but when he did find speech 
it was that of a truthful, earnest-minded man. 

‘“‘ Six years ago—more now—when that happened, I denied my 
guilt to you, Mr. Sterling. I told you that I was innocent as you 
were ; but you answered me derisively, making a mockery of what I 
said, and sneered me into silence. I was innocent.” 

‘What !” gasped the farmer, whilst Mrs. Sterling rose into a more 
upright position on her pillowed chair. 

“TI have not often been guilty of telling a lie: never that I can now 
recall to my recollection,” he resumed. ‘ But I could no more dare 
to assert one to you, hovering, as you are, on the confines of the next 
world, than I could, were I myself on its confines. Sir, as I said 
then, I repeat to you now—I never knew what became of the letter 
or the money ; I never saw or touched either. In the presence of 
God I assert this.” 

“Then who did take it?” inquired the amazed farmer. 

“I cannot tell ; though my nights have been sleepless and my hair 
has grown grey with anxiety over this very question. Old Mr. Grame 
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affirmed the letter was in the bag when he delivered it to me; Mr. 
Marsh affirmed it was not in the bag when I delivered it to him. They 
were both to be trusted ; they were both above suspicion: but I will 
affirm that the bag between those points was never opened or touched, 
or the box of the mail-cart unlocked, except to take out the Weirford 
bag. It is a curious mystery, but a certainty has always rested upon 
me that time will unravel it.” 

‘But why not have proclaimed your innocence then, as you have 
now?” inquired Mrs. Sterling. 

“‘ Dear madam, I did proclaim it,” he answered with emotion. “ To 
my relatives, to my friends, to the postmasters, to Mr. Sterling ; as 
earnestly, as solemnly, as I now assert it this day. Not one listened 
to me. I met, even from my family, with nothing but disbelief and 
contumely. They were impressed with the conviction that my 
innocence was an impossibility. I do not blame them: I should my- 
self so have judged another, accused under the same circumstances : 
and even she, who was more to me than my own life, joined in the. 
scorn and shook me off. I took an oath, a ‘rash one, perhaps, that I 
would never leave the spot until my innocence was established. So I 
have lived since, shunned by, and shunning my equals ; never ceasing, 
in secret, my endeavours to trace out the lost note: but as yet with- 
out success. I have spoken truth, Mr. Sterling.” 

** I do believe you have,” murmured the dying man. ‘ May God 
make up to you the persecutions you have endured, John Ledbitter !” 

FarmerSterling died a man of substance,worth a great many thousand 
pounds, and John Ledbitter discarded his smock-frock when he was 
appointed manager of the farm by Mrs. Sterling. And thus a few 
weeks went by. 


The post-office at Higham was closed for the night, and its master 
sat drinking brandy-and-water in his sitting-room. It was only ten 
o'clock, and very early for him to be at home; but he had come in 
saying he was not well. Mrs. Grame sat by his side in a sullen 
state of rebellion. He had received his salary two days before, had 
locked it up in one of his iron safes, and had given her none of it. 
A desperate resolution was stealing over her—and the reader may 
justify or condemn her according to his judgment—that as soon as 
her husband should sleep she would go down to the office, and dake 
some of this money for her pressing necessities. 

‘*Where’s the sugar? ” inquired Mr. Grame. 

‘*T have no sugar for you,” she resentfully answered. ‘I told you 
this morning there was none for the baby.” 

The postmaster, in a jocular tone, for he had taken enough to drink 
already, consigned his wife and child to York, drank some brandy 
neat, and pulled open the sideboard-cupboard in search of the sugar- 
basin. There it stood, full of moist sugar. So he paid his wife. 
another worthy compliment. 
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“It is not yours,” she exclaimed, “or meant for you. My cousin 
Anne was here to-day, and brought it for the baby.” 

He answered by dropping a full tea-spoonful of it into his glass. 
** And what news did Anne Sterling bring?” he said, in a mocking 
tone, as he lighted a cigar. ‘ Fresh praises of their new manager, the 
thief Ledbitter ?” 

‘It was not Ledbitter who was the thief; she told me that news,” 
Mrs. Grame replied, in a raised, almost an hysterical voice; for 
Anne Sterling’s information had had its effect upon her. ‘“ John Led- 
bitter was innocent ; the crime was committed by another. J ought 
to have known that from the first.” 

A curious change came over Walter Grame. His face turned to a 
deadly whiteness, his cigar fell from his lips, his teeth for a moment 
chattered. ‘‘Ledbitter innocent!” he cried. ‘‘ Did she say wha 
took it? How did it come to light ?” 

‘** What is the matter with you?” asked his wife. ‘Are you so 
full of hatred to John Ledbitter that hearing of his innocence should 
affect you in this manner?” 

“Woman!” he retorted, in agitation, “I asked you how it came 
to light !” 

“Nothing has come to light; except that just before my uncle’s 
death Ledbitter convinced him of his innocence. I wish the real 
criminal was discovered,” she impetuously continued: “TI, for one, 
would aid in persecuting him to the death. Whoever he may be, he 
has been hugging himself under the ruin of poor John Ledbitter.” 

Mr. Grame laughed, a forced laugh, and stooped to pick up his 
crushed cigar, for he had put his foot on it when it fell burning to 
the carpet. ‘ That’s his sort of innocence, is it,” he derisively 
observed ; “his own assertion! Honest men want something else, 
Mrs. Grame.” 

But Selina saw that his teeth chattered still, and his hand shook 
so as scarcely to be able to lift the bottle, draughts from which he 
kept pouring into his glass, ‘ How very singular!” she repeated to 
herself. It was not at all unusual for Walter Grame to be shaky and 
tottering ; but this emotion, telling of fear, was unusual. 

The spirit at length told upon Mr. Grame, and he sank down upon. 
the sofa and slept, an unconscious man. Then, her lips pressed to- 
gether with angry resolution, Mrs. Grame possessed herself of his 
keys and the key of the private office, which he always kept in his 
pocket, and stole downstairs. 

She stood before the iron safe, the smaller safe—his, in his father’s 
time—and tried the keys, several of the bunch, before she came to 
the right one. The moment it was unlocked the door flew open and 
struck her on the forehead. A large bump rose instantly: she put 
up her hand and felt it. At any other time she would have been 
half stunned by the shock ; it was not heeded now. 

Two cash-boxes, and three small drawers were disclosed to view, 
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and she had to try the keys again ; each drawer opened with a differ- 
ent key. The first drawer was full of papers ; in the second, as she 
drew it open, she saw no money, only one solitary letter lying at the 
end of it. An old letter, getting yellow now; still folded, but its 
seal broken. Its address was, “Mr. Sterling, Hill House Farm, Lay- 
ton, Highamshire.” A powerful curiosity excited her: she had recog- 
-nised the writing of her own father: what should bring a letter of 
his, addressed to her uncle, in this secret safe of Walter Grame’s? As 
she opened the letter, something fell from it, and Mrs. Grame sank 
almost fainting on to a chair. 

It was the long-lost letter and money, which John Ledbitter had 
been accused of stealing, the bank-note for fifty pounds. Had the 
letter been mislaid by old Mr. Grame, and overlooked till this day, 
she asked, in the first bewildering moment of discovery. Or had 
Walter acted the traitor’s part to bring disgrace upon Ledbitter ? 
“‘ The latter, oh! the latter,” she convulsively uttered, when reason 
asserted its powers; “and, I, who once so truly loved John Led- 
bitter, discarded him for this man !” 

She made no further search for the gold—-this discovery absorbed 
every care and thought. Securing the letter and note upon her per- 
son, she locked the safe again, sped upstairs, and shook her husband 
violently, pouring forth her indignant accusation. He struggled up 
on the sofa and stared at her: she herself was a curious object just 
then, with that dark mound standing out on her forehead, and her 
dangerous excitement. Then he began to shake and shiver, for he 
misunderstood her excited words, and comprehended that the officers 
of justice were after him. The fright partially sobered him, but he 
was half-stupefied still. 

“* Nobody can prosecute but you, Selina,” he abjectly stammered, 
in his confused terror. “ You will not refuse to hush it up for your 
husband.” 

“Tell me the truth, and you shall of be prosecuted,” she 
vehemently answered, humouring his fears. ‘‘ Did you do it on pur- 
pose to ruin John Ledbitter ?” 

** No, no,” he uttered. “I was hard up; I was indeed, Selina. I 
did not know where to turn to for money, and if my debts had come 
to the knowledge of the old man he would have disinherited me. So 
when this fifty pounds came before me, like a temptation, I took it. 
That’s the whole truth.” 

“You took it,” she repeated, “after it was given to John Led- 
bitter ?” 

“Tt never was given to him. As the master dropped it into the 
bag, some man came to the window with a question, and my father 
turned to answer him. It was Stone the barber, I remember. I 
twitched the letter out then, and the master closed the bag and 
never knew it. But I did not use it, Selina; the money’s there 
now ; I could not find an immediate opportunity of changing it away, 
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and then such a hubbub was struck up that I never dared to change 
it. But I never thought then to harm Ledbitter.” 

** And I could make this man my husband!” she muttered—* the 
father of my unhappy children! Traitor! Coward! how dared you 
thrust yourself into the society of honest people?” 

His only answer was to stagger to the table, and drink a deep 
draught of the spirit still standing on it. It revived his courage. 

‘*Ha! ha! my old father had a dream a night or two before he 
died. He dreamed that Ledbitter was innocent, and charged me to 
make it up to him. J / as if some inkling of the truth had pene- 
trated to his brain. I did not like that dream: it has subdued me 
since whenever I have thought of it—and now it has come out. 
But there’s one part, Selina, which is glorious to think of still—that 
it lost you to him, and gained you for me.” 

She might have struck him had she remained in the room longer, 
for her feelings were worked up to a pitch of exasperation bordering 
upon madness. She went up-stairs, bolted herself in the chamber 
with her children, and threw herself, undressed, on the bed. Her 
husband did not attempt to follow her. 

The next afternoon she was at Layton, entering the Hill House 
Farm. At the front gate she encountered John Ledbitter. “It is 
you I have come to see,” she said. 

Not for years had they met ; and she spoke and looked so strangely 
that, but for her voice, he would scarcely have recognised her. He 
followed her in. Anne Sterling, who was in the parlour alone, rose 
from her seat in surprise and inquired if all was well at Higham. 

‘* Examine this, Mr. Ledbitter,” was Mrs. Grame’s only answer, 
drawing from her pocket the fatal letter. ‘‘ Do you recognise it ?” 

Not at first did he understand ; but when a shadowing, of what it 
was, burst upon him, he was much agitated. All three were standing 
round the table. ‘Am-I to understand, Mrs. Grame, that this has 
been lost—mislaid—all these years?” he inquired. And it was a 
natural question, seeing the note intact. 

“ Mislaid!” burst forth Mrs. Grame, giving way to her excitement. 
“It was stolen, John Ledbitter; stolen from the bag before it went 
into your charge. And the thief—thief and coward—trembled at 
his act when he had done it, and dared not use the money. He 
has kept it since from the light of day. Look at it, Anne.” 

“ And this thief was e” 

“ Walter Grame. To you I will not screen him, though I am his 
wretched wife. To the world it may be allowed to appear as was 
your first thought now—if you, Mr. Ledbitter, will show mercy where 
none has been shown you. I would not ask it but for his innocent 
children. I have not seen him since last night. He is nowhere to 
be found. Everything is in confusion at home, and the letters this 
morning had to be sorted by a postman,” 

“* Where is he?” inquired Anne, 
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‘I know not: unless this discovery has so worked upon his fears 
that he means to abandon his home and his country. I pray that it 
may be so: I shall be more tranquil without him.” 

“You are not going? You will surely stay for some refreshment,” 
reiterated Miss Sterling, as Mrs. Grame turned towards the front door, 
in the same abrupt manner that she had entered it. 

_ “T cannot remain, Anne, I must go back to Higham ; and for 
refreshment, I could not swallow it. A friend of ours drove me over 
in his gig, and is waiting for me at the gate. You will explain things 
to my aunt. I have only one more word to say, and that is to you, 
Mr. Ledbitter. Will you—will you —— ” 

John Ledbitter took her hands in his, looking down compassion- 
ately upon her, for her emotion was so great as to impede her utter- 
ance, and the corners of her mouth twitched convulsively. 

“ Wiil you forgive me ?—it is that I want to say,” she panted— 
“ forgive my false heart for judging you as others judged? In our 
last interview—here, in this house—you said if we ever met again it 
should be under different auspices. The auspices ave different.” 

What he answered, as he led her to the gig, was known to them- 
selves alone. Her tears were flowing fast, and her hand was clasped 
in his. It may be that in that brief moment a trace of his once pas- 
sionate tenderness for her was recalled to his heart. Anne Ster- 
ling was watching them from the window, but she never asked a 
question about it, then or afterwards. 


It was rare news for Higham. Walter Grame, what with his unfor- 
tunate debts and his unfortunate habits, had found himself unable to 
make head against the storm, and had started off, poor fellow, and 
taken ship for America: and in the search, which followed, his wife 
had come upon the missing letter and money, amongst some old 
valueless papers. In what unaccountable manner it could have been 
mislaid, was useless to inquire now, since old Mr. Grame was dead 
and gone: but that no fraud was committed by anyone was proved 
by the money being found safe. Probably the old gentleman had in- 
-advertently dropped the letter amidst some papers of his own, instead 
of into the mail-bag, and never discovered his mistake. So reasoned 
the town, as they pressed into the post-office to curiously handle the 
letter and note. 

But John Ledbitter? Higham went very red with shame when it 
remembered him. How on earth could he be recompensed for all 
he had endured? Three parts of the city, rich and poor, flocked 
over to Layton in one day: some in carriages, some in gigs, some on 
horseback, some in vans, and the rest on their two good legs. When 
Mrs. Sterling saw the arrival of these masses from her bedroom window, 
‘she screamed out to Molly and Martha, believing the people must see 
a fire on the farm, and were coming to put it out. John Ledbitter’s 
hands were nearly shaken off ; and many a voice, bold at other times, 
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was not ashamed of its own emotion, as it pleaded for forgiveness 
and renewed friendship. Everybody was for doing something by 
way of recompense, had they only known what. Some few were for 
asking the king to knight him; and John’s brothers—who had got on 
in the world—whispered that the money to set him up, in any farm 
he chose to fix on in the county, was at his command. John good- 
humouredly thanked them all ; and when the last visitor was got rid 
of, he turned to Miss Sterling. 

“They have been speaking of a recompense,” he said to her, in a 
low tone. ‘There is only one thing that would seem such to me; 
and that is not in their power to give. It is in yours, Anne.” 

Anne’s eyes fell beneath his; a rich, conscious colour rose to her 
cheeks, and there was the same expression on her face that John Led- 
bitter had never seen but once before, many years ago, ere he had 
declared his love for Selina Cleeve. He had thought then—in his 
vanity—that it betrayed a liking for him ; and he thought it—not in 
his vanity—again now. 

“ Anne,” he tenderly whispered, drawing her to him, “that dread- 
ful misfortune, -which, when it overwhelmed me, seemed far worse 
than death, was certainly sent for at least one wise purpose. But 
for that, I should have linked my fate with your cousin’s, and 
neglected you—most worthy, and long since best-loved. Will you for- 
give my early blindness—which I have lately wondered at—or will 
you shrink from sharing that name which has had a brand upon it ?” 

Closer and closer he held her to him, and she did not resist. No 
words escaped her lips ; but she was inwardly resolving, in her new 
happiness, a glimpse of which had recently hovered on her spirit, 
that her love and care should make up to him for the past. 

“It is good,” said old Molly, nodding her head with satisfaction 
when she heard the news from her mistress. ‘‘ We shan’t have to give 
up the farm now, ma’am, for Mr. John can take it upon his own 
hands,” , 

Mr. John did so; and he took his wife with it. 

As to poor Selina Grame, Mrs. Sterling and other relatives made 
up her income to something comfortable. But when a few months 
had elapsed, they heard with surprise that she was about to join her 
husband in America. One and all remonstrated with her. 

‘“‘ Walter wants me,” was her answer. ‘‘ He writes me word that 
he has put all bad habits away and is as steady now as heart could 
wish ; and he has a good post in an office in New York. One’s hus- 
band is one’s husband, after all, you know.” 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Hurrau, hurrah for Christmas, 
Brother mine, brother mine! 
For the good old year, and the good old cheer, 
The turkey and the wine: 
But hurrah, a loud hurrah! 
For the dear old Christmas faces, 
For the meetings and the greetings, the surprises, the embraces : 
And still a loud hurrah, 
Three times three ! 
For the smiles that brighten sadness, and the hopes that grow to gladness 
With Christmas, dear old Christmas, 
As he comes to you and me. 


Hurrah, hurrah for Christmas, 
Brother mine, brother mine! 
For the talk that flows, as the bottle goes, 
Merrily while we dine: 
But hurrah, a loud hurrah ! 
For the pleasant speeches after, 
For the toasts that ‘pass to the brimming glass, the frolic and the laugh- 
ter: 
And still a loud hurrah, 
Three times three! 
For the precious sprigs of holly, and the hearts that will be jolly, 
For a jolly old King Christmas, 
And a bonny Christmas tree. 


Hurrah, hurrah for Christmas, 
Brother mine, brother mine ! 
For the merry song that trills along, 
The forfeit and the fine: 
But hurrah, a loud hurrah! 
For the mistletoe bough above us, 
And the blisses of the kisses from the laughing lips that love us: 
And still a loud hurrah, 
Three times three ! 
For the slender loves made stronger and the olden loves made younger 
By Christmas, rare old Christmas, 
The generous and the free. 


Hurrah, hurrah for Christmas, 
Brother mine, brother mine ! 
For the flowing bowl and the flow of soul, 
Delicious and divine; 
But hurrah, a loud hurrah ! 
For the fine old Christmas lesson— 
Peace and goodwill are with us still to cheer us while we press on: 
And still a loud hurrah, 
Three times three, and three times more! 
For the hearts that carry peace; and may all goodwill increase ; 
And the blessing ‘of good old Christmas 
Be at every good man’s door. 
GEORGE CoTTERELL. 
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